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.'P'EEF A.C E. 


WiSBCBi is tlie presiding attribute ; of tlie 
tect> aiicl KXOWLEIJGE tlie of man,.-— Kiiow^ , ■ 

ledge/" Lord iJacoii lias\told .iisp.is/‘'rOW£ll/" is 

anotlief of the prime attributes- of 'tke Divinity- — and the 
;riii])ei!dc)iis iiclrievemciits of hnoivledge and power^ since the 
time of Baeoii, liave made absolute the truth ui an apliorism 
wiiicli lias b(i‘ii i*epc.ated to satiety. But there is yet a 
third sii|)cihui\eiy ilivine attribute^ of iidiiii rely more ini- 
poilaiice TO the progiess and well-being of man tlian eitlifr 
knowledge or pinver^ and that is CIOODXESS or ‘irc//- 
dfdiig; and tlnre reiiiaiiis only for Imnuin attaiirn'ieiit^ thi 3 
faei ilial puwitt* tii'e eoh^eithtd tdfft goui- 

It) a«a'‘uui|jLish the original title of man to the. Bisem- 
bliiuee 01 liis hlaker. 

It is lids fiet that rentiers goodness so essential lo the 
of skilb Ibt is irotliing else than weii^ 

whii'ii is again ciiniddciit with rdi-ki/f>g^ as goocl-^*^ 

k’ 

ness, h \ri;ii li-appiuess; and these are the essence v|; j ^ 2 
tlm md i){ gi' id without whidi 
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BEli'ACl, 


expedient , to tlie ^ iiiipro?emeiit of practice^ and : a, correct 
niidei’staiicliiig of tlieir; priiiciplesj- or 'as an alphabet is 
essential to written language. ■ Without extending enquirT 
therefore into, the details of literature^ which often eonfotmti 
•more hv exuberance tliaii they' enlighten by genuine know- 
ledge^ u’e liave advancc-d cm elements under no other eon- ' 
sideration tlian tlitir truth and practical .utility. 

Practice is tlie acquisition of the hand and eye under 
the.' guidance of a'liglit understanding.' -Skill in execution 
belongs to practice^ assisted by ^ the precepts' of experience. 

Taste and advancement in art ore attributable to refinement 
of,, sense and uniierstaiidiiig, through correct elements and ; 
principlesjj a'ficl these ..it is the chief-' office of - literature and 
science to supply. By such means theory and practice 
concur in aclYaiicementj and elevate the aspirant in art. 

It lias been our business to record briefly the best theory in 
our poweiq and such practical precepts and information as 
■we liave drawn from experience ; for such is tlie object and 
end of this attempt^ by -whicli we hope to communicate in j 
small compass nmcli useful information applicable to ordi- 
nary and decorative paintings kc,, whether employed for 
preservation or eBibeUishineiit; with a design also to advance ? 
the amatem or workman already acquainted with his tooK/*' , 
and to acid such incidental particular's and suggesti on^^ '"^^-- ^ 
may be useful to the qualified ’artist.. you wi^^^ ' ,,i 
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THEOEY OF COLOEWfe 


Chaptee I 


ELEMENTS OF COLOUES. 


1. The elements or natural powers by which colours are 
produced are the positive and negative principles of light 
and Darkness, and these in painting are represented by 
io/tUe and Slack, which are thence elementary eolonis; 
hetweeii the extremes of which exist an infinite gradation 
of shades or mixfcires, wMch are called ffre^c, affording a 
scale of neutral colours. (See yfy. 1.) 

2. As hy the deflection of a fom( m epaee way be 
generated aH the dementary and complex figures and forms 
of geometrical and constructive science, so from a like 
deflection of a sjjot in place may be genersded aU the ele- 
mentary and compound hues and coioum j the science of 
wHch is called Cliromatics. 

3. Thus a ^ot of any shade or colour on a ground or 
medium, lighter or darker than itself, being viewed by a 
Lensic Prism, will be deflected by the ordinary refraerion op 
li^ and shade into an orb of three cdotarsi. (SeeJp.J^^ 
IheA th^ ColOttrs we the known. Blue, Bed, and 



2 ECDBIENTS OP THE PAIXTER'^S AI!T. 

wMcIi as tliey are incapable, of being prodnceii Ijy compo. 
sition, and also of being resolved into other colours by aiial|, 
sis, are simple, original, and frimar^ coloiirs, dieited by the 
electrical excitement, or conciu-rencc of the light and shade 
of the ground and spjot. 

4. Accordingly, if the ground and spot bo ^ariod from 
light to dark, or from black to white, the same jimcess will 
afford the same three colours, differing only in the iiivcrsioa 
of tiieir arrangement, {see fy. 3), being the order of the 
colours in the celestial phenomenon of the rainbow, — "the 
triple how ■” of the, poets, — in which the sun supplies the 
central spot of light wliich is deflected or refracted by the 
rain and atmo^here on the ckrk screen of the sky. 

5. Tliis evolution of colours from the positive and 
negative or polar principles of light and darkneaj is » 
simpk fact of nature, however the colours may be pro* 
duced by electrical influence, wherewith it accords tliat a' 
due reoniou of the tliree colours, or their compounds, wiB; 
discliarge the colours excited and restore the colourloaa' 
qmts and grounds; and in like manner the negative or 
mutral colomra may be comiiosed by mixture of the positive 
material colours, or pigments of the painter. And thus 
we liave educed Itmn nature the first order of colonw in 
the sequence of their rdation to black and wliitc. {iSs«, 


0. In these experimental evolutions of transient colours 
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Yellow. Bluue. 
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tliis is a constant law of chiomatisEiis by wMch all the 
relations of colours are cletermined^ as wdl in respect to 
vision and the requirements of taste and arrangement as to 
their physical properties and calorific powers* And it coin- 
cides also with the electrical affinities by wMch colours me 
determined clieniicaliy according to an undoubted universal 
la-w. 


Chaftee II. 


THE THEBE OEDERS OB OOLOUSS, 


7. By the inverted, arrangement of the, prima^ 
of /y. % in fyn 3. Red takes the place erf Bine^ YeRow 
that of Eedj and Bine that of Yellow; and if these pairs of 
colours cross each other^ or be altemaiely mked they .con- 
stitute an order of seemiar^ tdmm : thns S Bine be mixed 
with Yellow, they wfil fom if Ydlow be mked 

with Bed they form CkM^e cdow;. mid if Red be mixed 


tions, Gree'/ij Orange^ and Purple^ am^fmte iM 

mi& mh%m 

8* Mnaly, in like manner, by the alternate componnd- 
ing or mixing of these secondary colonis in pairs are pro- 
duced a third order of colonrs, thence caEed 
mhmn-, thns if Green he mixed with Orange edbrnc.liei" 
will form a or citron colour y if Oranp. 1 b 

with Purple tliey form PMM$t ; and if Pinple be imxedwii|h 
Green they form (Mm colour; and thw-new denmdlwriopl^' 
of cofoiyrs, iwd (Mm$ cm^db^ tie fkki 
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orUer of colonrtt each of which is variously componnW 
of the fAree original or primary colonrs, as the second 
orilcrarc of iteo; the primary onlcr heiiig imd nns 
compounded j and lastly hy duly rnixiisg or cwnpomiding 
cither of the three orders of colours, Bind- w ill bt jmidaced, 
tenninatiiig the series in nmtraiifif fedvur. 

9. "We have thus attained a scale of the three orders of: 
colours, by a regular gradation from White to Black, iwh 
colour of which partakes of the imsilive and negiiiive dis- 
tinctions of light and dark. (Seefff. 5.) 

10, By the varied and due admixture of these coloais 

are produanl the infinity of hues, shades, and tints with 
which the works of nature are dccorateil, and wliich abound 
in the works of art j and all those individuid colours whkl 
evQy season of feshion brings forth under new deso> 
tnisaiJbns, but which have been regarded by vulgar «»•; 
cultiimted sense as individually distinct, without order ttt 
dependence, the arbitTary inventions of fancy. t 

IL By indefinite and disijroportionate mixture^ 
however, of the tlwee colours of cither order, or of tlwl 
whole together, will he procluc«l only the hues usud^ 
dirty, or the anomalous colour 3rma. Tim browtrt 
are neverftekss a valuable dass of colours of predominantb' 
warm hues; whence we have JW md Yelhic Bmom, and, 
browns of all hues except Mm, which is especially a coM 
colour affordir^ m like manner the very useftil but tmo-. 
malous ckss of distinguished from the nentral Greji, 
also the contrary and contrast of Brown. 

1:1. Out Kale amy thmnfore be regarded as an alphan 
behead guide to the instru**^ ^ and industrious hand; 
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for iiniiating and composing 'with regularity and certainty 
every variety of llue^f S/isie^ and expression of colours* 
So miicli for tlie natural and artificial composition and pro- 
duction of colours hj mixture* 

13. Kiiallj tliis definitive scale presents tlie regulation 
according to wiiicli colours sliould interpose and succeed 
eacli otlier in series^^ agreeably to the eye in light and sliade^ 
nith a mellowness tlmt may be compared to the melody of 
successive notes and cadences in music. And, according 
to a similar analogy, colours harmonize each other in op- 
position, as briefly exemplified in the following chapter. 


Cm:sTMn in* 


CONTIASTS Am ACOOBDANOES OF COLOUES, 


14. It has been shown that colours are primarily elicited 
analytically firom the positive and negatiT^ prmcaptes::or 
poles of light and shade, represented by White and Black, 
wHch are Neutral as colours, and that consequently by. a 
due reunion or composition of the colours thus educed, they 
are restored to the neutral state of Slacks m' 

13. Upon this fact depends aU the relations, accordances, 
contrasts, and harmonies among colours; a subject of much 
intricacy, boundless extent, and universal interest, as well 
as of important utility in the arts of decoration, design, 
and ornament* It is nevertheless ample in 
may be rendered apparent by the diagram 
wMch the three _ pidmary colonra ,a|e placed: ini. 


;'j Uh' 
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(Hate rektions, and opposecl in mrrektivrt coutrasta to & 
tliree secondary colours; Blue to Ormige; Ik'd to Orm-, 
and Yellow to Purple. 

16. The colours of the abwe 80 ile are mimbered s®. 
cording to the prosimatc rchttive luid opjjtwt il )»wers with 
which th(?y accord, contrast and harmonize t ncii other ia 
juxta-jjosition or opp(»ition, ami sum! ralizi* each other ia 
jniKture. Their individual effects are akt tienoted opjxaik 
each otdoTir : that of the Blue as CM, the ( hratigis as hot, 
Bud as the extreme, dreen as the mean or iniddie caiottr. 
Yellow as ademeing on the rye with light, aud Putplea* 
retimtff into shade, 

17. Such opposed colour^ in ade<tunle jiro|>ortio«s, are 
called complementaiy from the etpuivalence with which % 
neutraiiae each other; thedr powiaa in which respect we 
have denuaifitntod to be according to the following of 
CJhromatic Equivalents. {See Jig. 7.) 

18. In this Beak i^Sfuimieuk the fundamml 
d tire primaty ooloors in compenmtiiig and net 
ctndjtasfcing and hannonizing their opposed i 
ctdonts, are approxiinatefy as fJkve Yellow, /ps 
eigM Blue; conseqiMHifly the *®condary Orange, 
of' three TdBbw and five Bed, is the equivalent of 
,petw«r <ff which re ^ht ; me accwndiMfllv eon 
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fi, 

21). Aiul Ihially Purple composed of Blwe as eight, and 
Bed the ])ower of which is five, is equivalent in mixture or 
eonfnist as thirteci!, to Yelhm the power of which is three, 
or near!? tis four to one. And such proportions of these 
opposcitl colours may ho einployed in forming agreeable and 
harmoiiious coutrust.s, in colouring and decorative painting, 
either hi pairs of contrasts, or several, or all together; and 
also for subduing each other in mixture. 

21. And further it is apparent that all compound hues 
of these colours will partake of their compound numbers 
and contrast each other according to a corresponding com- 
pound equivalence. Thus an intermediate Eed-purple will 
contrast a like opposite Green-yellow with the power of 
eighteen to fourteen, and so on without limit all round the 
scale; and the triple compounds or tertiary colours of the 
central star of the Scale are subject to its like regulation as 
denoted on the graduated margin. 

22. There is no invariable necessity, nevertheless, that 
this r<^ulation of contrasts should be fodowed strict^ ac- 
cording to tbeir numbers in harmonizing colours, althp-'iJi^’^ 
they denote their principal and most powerful effects;: for 
every individual colour has its appropriate expression for 
which it may be employed predominately as a key; thus 
ailbrding an infinity of distinct harmonies to fertilize ta^ 
and invention, by brilliant and delicate or sober and 
efiects according to the purpose of the Artist or Decqrhto^*, 




BTTiniKN-TS OF Tllf: 


ILLUSTEATIO?fS OF COLO UR [X( 


ao. xne exercise oi taste, aiul Uic; ilemaiMis of iiuroitv 
and fasliion, in decoratimi, and beiiutifyiii;' witli etdours, 
!ias a boundless field of exertion and prodndion in the ap- 
plication of tile foregoing printiplcs, wlirrein tin- 
and iaste of the Colourist has scope as niiiple fur ih-Hglning 
the eye as that of the Musician iu tlicjirl of harmonizing 
sounds; and to do justice by examples in iliese powers in 
either art trould be a vast niidcrtisking, if not a vain utleinpt. 
The following illustrations are therefore given, merclv' as 
suggestive instances of the eiicets of the three primary 
accordances of colours. 

24. The first example (/y,S), sec jiage 51, is that of 
Mm mM Oratige, or of cold and warm colours, wliich 
are geiiend equal powere or equivalents, ami as such are 
instanced in nature by the warm sunshint! and azure skv. 
It is in tl» same relation that Blue is employed effcctiveiy 
with Gold. 

25, The second example 10), we page ill, is of 
the accordance of Med with fJrec-ti ; the first of which is 
the extreme of colour, as the latter is the mean or middle 
colour, and they harmonize as one to two in power or 
equivalence, and are remarkable in the roseate blossom with 
the green foliage throughout vegetal nature. 

£6. The third example {Jtg. 1 2), see page i t, is of the re- 
mainiug general accordance of Yelhw with Purple, which are 
complementary nearly as one to four j the first as an advanc- 
ing or light, the second as a retiring or shade colour; and 
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iliey are reciprocally employed by nature in giving effect to 
Pnrpie and Yellow flowers. The abo?e are leading examples 
only ; but it -would be easy, were it expedient, to multiply 

them to any anioinit. 

27. It is a matter of necessary knowledge to the Artis 
and of useful information to the Decorator of taste, that 

of sJuiihim and shadiny^s are ahoa^s tme confrasis 
to tJmr VightH^ in nature, and affords a rule to haimonious 
art, the neglect of wiiich is a common cause of failure, and 
(liilliiess of eflect. Hence it may merit attention that rooms, 
Src., lighted from a cold or northern aspect would be of best 
effect when having tlieir ornamental designs shaded with 
warm csolours ; and that on the contrary, cool shadows are 
required in rooms of a southern and sunny aspect. The 
artist, however, who is acquainted with the tme relations of 
light and colonic, will be at no loss in adapting his practice 
to the peculiarity of the case or situation* ■ 

28* Not only are there the foregoing harmonies of Sue- 
cession and Contrast among positive colours, there also is a 
like contrast of Colour with Neutrality,, or of positive 'Bkos ^ 
with negative Shades. It is hence tlmt coloured back-grounds 
relieve sculptures, which are white or neutral, agreeably ; 
and that Blm does so more effectively than other colours, 
because sculptures having their own relief, and being power- 
fully reflective of light, are best contrasted and advanced by 
that colour w'liich is of nearest a-ffmity with shade, and 
such is blue. We find accordingly that the Greeks relieved 
the sculptures of their temples, &c* J>y Blue baok-pow4ii,.„,. 
which at once harmonized with the sculpture ai:4 the , 
W* So agm, in c»nkwting^BlMkobjecte^withcp^^ • 
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grounds; suck as engravings, neutral drauiugs or desirnis 
&c., tlie colour nearest in relaticui to li.irlit/iieiijtr a a-arai 
Yellouv is for the above reason tliwreiieuilv and jirarticafly 
oi best effect. And tl««e will be sufiicient to siiLWst the 
proiter practice in the conduct of Colours and Xcinralih- iu 
otlier castrs, 

dO. it is to be observed tliat the simjilc priueipics we 
have adduced as a guide to the onbitary einidoyuienf of 
colours, are but the suggestive elements of a science as 
boundless as practfed geometry, into the intnVaey „f which 
the decorator needs not enter, any mow tlmu into the saij. 
tdities of the latter stuena ; anil the iiiitid delighting in 
such speculations, or emuhttiitg the higher accompiisiiiuents 
of art, wd! fmd the enquiry extended in (!ur “Ciironmtics 

or the Analogy, Harmony and Philosopy of Coloure,” and 
omw works. 

81 . So much then in briefness for the theorefie relations 
of colours, the knowledge of which is to be ix-gardcd as 

essentudfotheirfreeandappropriatc application in painting; 

and infospusable for elegance of dmiym in all arts calliL 
or au larraomous and original fh'splay of taste, for which 
some pn^ical hints will appt'ar in our subsciiuent notes on 
inAvidual colours and pigments, fartiier detmlcd also in our 
, Chromatography." 

_ it is true governs Operatives and 

m their works and deigns, but when these artists are well- 
greeted and masters in principles they will guide and 
fashion by nature and good taste,-advaneing art 

on chaste design which ever denote art in its infancy or 
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I ' decline* As to tlic aids of iiteratoe^ it mu do little more 1 

I for tlie artist: and artkaa tlmB present them isdth these priii- ; 

, eiples iviifl ])n:‘ct,pts, tlic application of mldcli is an alfiiir of | 

tlieir mil skill am! faciiJtiffSj ia rhich they Imfe 'liberty of 
action hut not ei quality of powers^ for these are ilifine gifts 
iroiii Blit lire,, or the rewards of aeejaired skill and industry* 

[ 33* in c'hoice^ acbmraticin and displar of colours, 

wt fiiul f ru(!t’, itulurul unci uncultivated taste, as in eliildren 
and saviiifc's, deliglitiiig in, and emplojing, entire and pri- 
mary coittur.-i, and harsh, mibrolcen, or whole notes in ||ieir 
music; hut as taste and sober Judgment advance, sense 
becomes more conciliated by broken colours, and lialf-tones, 
till, in the end, they reine into the more broken and en- 
harmonic. The same laws still govern tliem in practice, and 
the contrasts of which we have given the first crude exam- 
ples, may st ill be as strictly employed with colours extremely 
subdued, and with the utmost refinement of broken tints, 
and delicacy of expre^on. 

Si. Thus colours are no less a science than muri<ai 
sonsids, to which they are trray w-ay andc^ons; and ai the 
' mu.rician may be thorougMy acquainted with hamonic sci- 
ence, .and able to detect ail the errors of the composer and 
performer of music without being able other to compose Or 
perftmn of ljimself,--so also it is with the informed mi 
critical colourist, whether decorative artist, or man of taste; 
for tlie excclent works of both arts are the productions sf 
science, conducting gemns or natural taste, and a.prac&ed 
hand. To this end our itdes are offered ^ a compass to 
i anrestraiaed fancy, that, wfthout a guide would run into 
tastdeas extravapnee and absarflity* 



iluvuig t'MiuMfeci tut! stiwiijlc prmcipi(!.<?, rflations, 
atul ('fleets ol colours suificiemlv for geiiml uiulerstautlijig 
and use iu a theoretic view, it is expedient to practice tJuit 
tre hrieflv advert to tlieir material or physical nature ami 
habits; because upon these depeud the durability, fugacity, 
and changes to wliieh colouring substances atid pigments 
are subject and theiyworb exposed; while it supplies usci 
M experience to the painter ami colourist itj the i.ractice of 


00. u 3 iours we have uistuiguishcd into Taken 
Trandetit. Of the first kind are all material coloim 
properly crJlcd Pigments and dyes; of the second i 

sient kind are the colours of light and the eye, sue! 
rainbow, halos, prisioie and ocular .‘!|iecfra, &c. ; 
which, as before sliewn, arc formed by the concun 
the elements of light and darkness, which elenients 
language of the chemists, are o.Kjgen and Indroue 
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air in many cases become dark, and in other cases, when 
exposed to light and air, they bleach and Me, or variously 
change colour according to their chemical constitutions, as 
rrili he fmther noted of individual pigments. 

37 . We have employed the terms Oxygen and Hydrogen 
to denote the more properly Pkaioffenk and Smgenic ele- 
ments of light and sluwle, not for their fitness, but because 
they have been adopttfd in an analogous elementary siguifl- 
catioji in chemistry. It would, however, be beside our 
puq)ose here to discuss the elementary doctrine of the 
physical causes of light and colours, having spoken thereof 
more at large in other works. 

33. We proceed, therefore, in the next place, to detail 
the powers, properties, and preiMratior® of the materials 
employed in the various practises of painting, among which 
1 igments, or paints, are principal, and respecting which it 
i ! to be remarked ^nerally, that the variety of %htness 
t|id darkness in colours are called jStefes; the varieties of 
|ratliition3 in the mixtures of colours are ealed and 
file vimous mixtures of hues and colours with white tod 
shades are called Tints, We preface these and olhear 
flistinctions as necessary to the pamter for the better 
finderstandiiig and compounding his materials, with winch 
it is the object of this part of our work to make Mm 
acquainted. 
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Chaptee ¥L 

QUALITIES OE PIGIIEXTS. 

S9. The general qualities of good Fi^nKnis, tcclniicallj 
called Chlovrs, are : 1, heantv of colour, •Rliich includes 
pureness, brightness, and depth; 2, body; ;3, transparency 
or opacity ; 4, working well ; 5, keeping their place ; 6, 
drying \\ ell ; and 7, durability ; but few pigments possess 
ail these qualities in equal perfi-ction. 

40. Bod^j in opaque and white pigments, is the quality 
of covering arid hiding a ground well ; but in transparent 
pigments it signifies richness of colour, or tinting jwwer ; 
working weU depends much on sufficient grinding, or fine- 
ness of texture ; keeping their places and drying well 
belong principally to the veliicle, or liquid with wMch they 
are tempered, and chiefly on the oil with which they are 
employed. Of al which and other particulars we shall 
have occasion to speak elsewhere, and in n^spect to indivi- 
dual pigments ; — ^as we have more at large in onr “ Clm)- 
matograpiiy." 

41. All substance are positively or negatively coloured, 
whence the abtmdanoe of natural and artificial pigments 
and dyes with wHch the painter and colourist in every iirt 
are snppHed, and the infinity of others that may be added 
to them. As, however, it is duralUk^ that gdves vdue 
to the beauty and other qualities of colours or jag. 
ments, and those of nature bring for the most part 
adapted to temporary or transient purposes, few only are 
suited to the more lasting intentions of art, and hence a 
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judicious selection is essential to the practice and purposes 
of artists. 

43. Anti as the present enquiry is concerning the 
eniplonneut of solid colours in painting, properly called 
Pigiufius, it is our express business to form such selections 
from those in use as arc best adapted to the various require- 
ments of painting in oil, in distemper, fresco, &c., and to 
denote tluir habits, mixture, and best modes of manipula- 
tion of each, and this we purjjose in the order of the eolohis 
as delivered in the preceding scales. 

43. lii Mixing coimrs the painter should avoid using a 
greater number of pigments than, necessary to afford the 
tints required, as such mixtures are usually fouler than the 
colours used, and their drying and other qualities are com- 
monly injured thereby. Kor do we advise him to purchase 
ready-made compositions and tints that he can produce 
better by mixture, for this is to submit his own skill and 
knowledge to the inferior skill, and for the gain of others; 
yet we by no means counsel the painter to lose Ms tin^'M 
the muimfaduring of original pigments, wHch 
obtain of !>etter quality in the shops. Old pigments ’& 
also more to be depended on than new ones for drying, 
standing, Ac. We proceed to speak of colours and pig- 
ments individually. 
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Chapter TIL 

OF WHITE AXI) ITS PIGMEXTS. 

•11. WHITE 

Is t]ie basis of nearly ail opaqtw; (fesiEiieil fur tbe 

laying and covering of grounds, n'beilier liny bo of vood- 
^'^ork, inetal, stone, plaister, or other .substances, and should 
be as pure and neutral in colour as possilile, for the better 
mixing and comjtouiuling with other colours without chang- 
mg their hues, while it renders them of lighter shades, and 
of the tints required; it also gives solid h<«ly to all eoLrs. 

•to. It is the most advancing of colours; that iq it 
com® forward and catches the eye before all other colours, 
and it assists in giving this qindity to other colour.-? with 
•winch it may be mixed, by rendering th<-ir tints lighter and 
more vivid. Hence it appears to tinoH other colours iiadc 
winch are placed near it, and it povverfuilj contrasts dark 
colours, and black most so of all. The term col,m, is how- 
ever equivocal when attributed to the ‘Hentrah, 'White, Black 
and Greys, yet the artist is bound to regard them as c-olours; 
and in philosophic strictness tiny are such latentlv, corn’ 
pounded and compensated; for a thing cannot but 'be that 
of wWch it is composed, and the neutnd.s are composed of 
and comprehend ail colours. 

40. ■\niite is the nearest among colour.^ in relation to 
YeUow, and is in itself a pleasing and ehcerftd colour, which 

ta es every li^e^ tint, and shade, uml lifirmoiiizes willi all 

other colours, and is the contrast of Bhick, added to which 





mamier carmines; thev are equaliv 
injnmus to red and orange leads or miiiinm; Icing’s and 
patent yello-Rv massicot^ gamboge, orjAnents, Sec . : but ,i|tra. 
maniic, red and orange vermilions, rcrllow siiid oranj;c 
cliromes, madder colours, sienna earth, iiubnu red, and all 
toe ochres, eoiapound with these wiiitea with little or no 
injurt'. In oil painting white lead is essential in the ground 
ui dead colonring, in the formation of tints of oil eolours” 
and in scumbling, cither alone or mixed with all other pig. 

centralized 

with black, but must not be employed in water-colour pamt- 
mg, tostemper, crayon piinting, or fresco, norwith anv pig. 
ment Imving an inflammable basis, or liable to be destroTed 
y hre : for with all such they occasion change of colour 

erfher In- becoming dark themselves, or by fading the colours 

^ ey are mixed with. Cleanliness in using these pigments 
IS necessaiy for health; for though not vimlentlypoisonous, 
they are permcious when btkeninto or imbibed bv the pores 
orothem-ise, as are all other pigments of which* lead is the 
bras. A tine natural wWte oxide, or carbonate of lead, 
would be a valuable acquisition, if found in abundance ; and 
ttere oaMinCornwaU specimens of a verv beautiful car- 
b^te oflead, of spicalar form, brittle, soft, and purely 
wk^ which should be collected for toe artist’s use. 

m foUowing are the true characters of these whites 

«cx)ramg to ou? paitieiilar extierience 
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factories. The latter, beii!g prepared from flake wHte, is 
generally i1m 3 greyest of tlie two. The inferior white leads 
are adalimtefl with wiiiteiiiiig or sulphat of barytes and 
otlna* eaitlis, wHcli injure them in body and brightness^ 
dis 3 )ose liieni to dry more slowly, to keep their places less 
firmly, and, to discolour the oil with which they are applied. 
Ml tlie nbove are carbonates of lead, and liable to froth 
or luil)b]t' when used witli ncineo'as, spiritnons, or acid 
preparations. There are no better widtes for arcMtectnral 
painting, and for all the purposes of common oil painting, 
they are kept in the shops under the 'names of best and 
coBinioii white leads, ready ground in oil, and require only 
to be duly diluted with linseed oil and more or less turpen- 
tine according to the work; and also for mixing with 
other colours and producing tints. 

5L KIEMS, CMMS, OE EMMNITZ WHITE, 

Is a white carbonate of lead, which dmwes its names from 
Crenis, or Krems, in Austria, or Kremnite in Hungari% 
and is enillf?cl also Tieima white, being brought from Yimm 
in cakes of a cubical, form. Though hi^y reputed, it im 
no superiority ofer the best English white leads, and 
like tlicui according to the degrees of care or success with 
which it lias teen prepaiedt 
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53. BL.iyc B’AiinEXT, 

Or Silver wlute. These are false ajipelint 
lead, called also Trench white, if is 
tlie fomi of drops, is exc|uisiie!y white, h 
than flake wliite, and Iia.s all the jiroj'ien 
white leads; but, being liable to the satne c 
for general use as a ■n-ater-eoloui', though 
varniRh, 


isoi i!te purest wlute colour, but dillers from the fermw 
only in the wamr flesli-colour of the external surface of the 
largnj square masses hi wliich it is usnailr prepared. Tliis 
and the foliouing are not gwierally found in the shops, 

55. SULPHATE OF LEAD 

Is an exceedingly white precipitate from any solution of 
lead by sulphuric acid, much resembling the blaiic (Fargent; 
and has, when well prepared, quite ncutra!, and thoroimhlv 
edulcorated or washed, most of the properties of the best 
wliite leads, but is rather inferior in body and permanence. 

Tlie above are the principal whites of lead; but there 
are many other whites used in painting, of wliicli the 
following are the most worthy of attention L 

56. ZINC WHITE 

Is an oxide of zinc, which lias boon more celebrated as a 
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body in water, but of little force in oil or vani 
bines, bowem, with all other colours without 
most delicate, and & itself perfectly penuaiiKit au 

59. COJSTAXT WIli'IE, 

Permanent wliite, or Banlie white, is a sulpliati 
and when weli prepared and free from acid i« 
best whites for water-painting', being of a su]wi 
WAiter, but destitute of this quality in oil. 

As it is of a poisonous nature, it must be 
the month ; — ^in other respects and propertif. 
Wes the true pearl wliite. Rotli these pigin 
be employed wirh as little gum as ijossibic, .-is 
their body, opacity, or whiteness,- and solutio 
ammoniac answ-ers better than guni ambic, 
commonly used: but the best way of preparinj 
ment, and other terrene whites, so as to pre? 
opacity, is to grmd them in simple water, and to r 
the end of the grinding sufficiimt onlv of size, nr 



piginoits and colours used ia distempr, paper-staia- 
ing, 

61 . Tlims arc many terreue wHtes under erpuvoeal 
namcsj ummig' tliein are Morat or Modaii wliite, Spanish 
white or Troy?, or Trtty wMte, Eoaen ■vrliite, JBougevai 
wiiitc, Pari.' wiiite, IHiine de Koi, Cimm -srhite. Satin white, 
the latter nt* vs iiieli is a sulphate of lime and tdimiine which 
dries with a glossy siirf;«:e, is .“jaid to be prepared hy wiping 
equal quimtity of lime and alum, the first slacked and the 
latter dissolved in water. The common oyster-shell contains 
also a soft white in its tliick part, which is good in water; 
and egg-shells liave been prepared for the same puiq^iose; 
as may likewise an endless variety of native earths, as well 
as those produced by art. rroin this unlimited variety 
of terrene whites we have selected above such only as 
merit the attention of the artist; the rest may be variously 
nscfnl to the pa|ier-staijser, plasterer, mid painter in dis- 
temper ; hut the whole of them are destitute of body in ml, 
and, orag to their alkaline natar^ me injurious to many 
colours in water, as they are to all coloom whieli cannot 
be employed in fresco. 

62 . TIM'S. 

ITliite is every way of importance in pinting, not only as 
a ground, but as the basis of all tints, and as necessary 
in compounding the endless variety of pale hues which 
tiiste and fashion recpiire of the pint® and decorator, whidi 
every season brings out under new denomiiation^ which 
are hi turn to give way to others and fee forgotten. Thus 
white tinted with Wue, &c., have afforded Paris white, te* 
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Rencli greys. Silver greys, &e.; while reds tint white of 
pink, carnation, coquilicot, anti all the hlushes of liowers, Sre. • 
and yeHow with white has afforded Primrose, Straw-colow 
Isabella, &c. To the more or less enirnKmiitl colours with 
wiiite we are indebted for ilie inmum,Tal,ilt! tints of Like, 
Lavender, Peach-blossoms, Pca-green, Tca-green, kv., 'to 
prescribe formula for which, after the principles a.ivauced, 
would be an insult to common sense. 


Chapxek Till. 


OF THE PRi:HAliy COLOUBS. 


63. OP yellow: 


Yellow is the first of ilie primary or simple colours, 
nearest in relation to, and partaking most of the nature of, 
the neutral white, mixed with wWeli it affords the faint hues 
called Straw-colour, kc. j it is accordingly a most advancing 
colour, of great power in reticctijig light. Compounded 
iviththe prunaryred, it constitutes the settondary orange, 
and its relatives, scarlet, Sre. and other warm colours. 

64. It is the ruling colour of the tertiary citrine;— -it 
characterizes in hke manner the endless variety of tht; .semi- 
neutral coloois called brown, and enters largelv into tlu? 
complex colours denominated bull; bay, tawny, fan' dan, dun, 
drab, chanut, roan, sorrel, hazel, auburn,* Isabella, fawn, 
euillemoite, &c. Yellow is naturidly associated with red in 
transient and prismatic colours, and they comport themselves 
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67. The sensible effects of jeiloir are gaj, gaudy, glorious, 
M of lustre, enlivening, and irritating ; and its impressions 
on the inind partake of these characters, and acknowledge 
also its discordances. 

CS. Tlie substitution of gold. See., for ydlow by the 
poets may have arisen not less from tho great valuj and 
splendour of the metal, than from the paucity of fijieyciiows 
among those ancients who celebrated the Tman purple or 
red, fmd the no less femed Armenian blue ; — so in the beau- 
tifal illuminated MSS. of old, and in Jnany ancient painting's, 
which glowed with vermilidu and tiltramarine, the pkice'of 
yellow was supplied by gilding, atid in most cases the artist 
trusts to the gilding of hi.s frame for some portion of the 
effect of this colour in his picture; and in every case of 
decorating with gildings similar jiilowance should be made. 

, 69. ITellow is a colour abundant throughout nature, and 
its class of pigments abounds in simihtr proportion. We 
have arranged them under tlie following heads, agreeably 
to our plan, according to their deiiniteness and brilliancy of 
wlour; first, the opatpue, and then the transparent, or finish- 
ing colours. It may be nbst?rved of yellow pigment.s, that 
they much resemble whites in their chemicul relations in 
^nera.1, and that yellow being a priomry, mid, therefoi^, a 
simple colour, cannot be comjmsed by any mixture of other 
colours. 


70. CHEOJfE YELLOW 

Is a pipamt of mo^m infroduction into general use, and 
of considaable variety,; which are mostly chromates of lead, 
in which the latter metal more or less abounds. They are 
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afetiagnislied by the pureness, beauty, aad brilliancy of their 
colours, which qualities arc great temptations to their use in 
the Iiaiub of the painter; they are notwithstanding far from 
imexccptionablc pigments yet they Imve a good body, 
and go eordiiiily into tint with white, both in water and oil; 
bat used alone, or in lint, they after some time lose their 
pure cokmr, and may even become black in impure air : 
tliey neverlheless reshd the suites rays during a long timp 
Upon sevemi ctdours they produce serious changes, ulti- 
mately destroTOig Prussian aud Antwerp bines, when used 
therewith in the cora|>o8ition of greens, fee. 

?1. JAUSE MINEEAIiE. 

lius pigment is also a chromate of W, prepared in 
Paris, iliffering in no ^ential paxticolar from the above, 
except in the |»iienesa of its colour. The chroms ydiows 
hare abo obtainetl ot her names from places oar persons from 
whence they have bmtlnroaght, orby whom thj^ have been 

pi 
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it is therefore Httle iised^ except for the common purposes 
of paiating* 

73. ?CAPLIIS IELL(3W 

Is a compoaiidof the oxides of leaclaiiclaatiiiioiiv, anieiitly 
prepared at Naples aiider the name of Gm/Mldf ; it is sup- 
posed also to have been a native procliirtioii of Tesuviiig 
and oilier volcaaos, and is a pigment of deservedly coiisiite- 
able reputation. It is not so vivid a colour as either of 
the ahove^ but is variousiy of a pleasing lights yellow 
tint. Like all -the preceding yellowvs it is opaque aacl ii 
this sense is of good bocly^ and covers* well It is not 
changed by the light of the sun, and 'may be used safely 
in oil or varnish, mider the same imnagement as tlie whites ' 
of ■ lead hut, like these hitter pigments aha, it is liable to 
change even, to blackness by damp and impure air when 
used as a water-colour, or uiiproteetcd by oil or vaniisli, 

74. Iron is also destructive of the colour of ifapte 
ydlow, on which account great caw is requisite, in grindiiig 
and using it, not to touch it with the common steel palette- 
knife, but to compound its tints on the palette with a spatula 
of ivory or horn. For the same reason it may be liable to 
change in composition with the ochres, Prussian and Ant- 
werp blues, and 'all other pigments of which iron is an in- 
gredient or pmdple. Oils, varnishes, and, in some measure 
strong mucilages, are preventive of chemical action, in the 
- compounding ’ of coloura, by intervening and clothing the 
particles of pigments, and also preserve their colours i and 
hence, in some instances, heterogeneous and injudicious tints 
and mktures have stood well, but are not to be relied on in 
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practice. Used ptire^ or with wliite iead^ its affinity with 
wliidi gives pemiaiiericy to their tints, Iffaples yellow is a 
valuable ami proved colour in oil, in which also it works and 
^ries well. 

7tl It iriay also be used in enamel painting, as it vitri- 
fies duiHge, and in this state it wns formerly em- 

ployed iiiRler ilie name of Gmildhd ii fomme^, and has been 
again iiitrodiiciHl, nruler an erroneous conception that vitri- 
fication gives pcrijianence to colours, when in truth it only 
increases the clifficnlty of ievigation, and injures their texture 
for working. ]}Iaples yellow does not appear to have been 
geueraliy employed by the early painters in oil. Antimony 
yellows are prqsared of various depths. ■ 

76. MASSICOT, ' ' 

Or MmllmG u protoxide of lead,- of a pale yellow colour, 
exceetlingly varying in tint from tlie purest_^andinost tender 
yellow or straw colour to pale ash colour or grey. It has 
in painting all the properties of the white lead, from which 
it is prepared by gentle calcination in an open furnace, but 
in tint with wliich, nevertheless, it soon loses its colour and 
returns to white ; if, however, it be used pure or unmixed, 
it is a useful delicate coloiir, permanent in ott Under the same 
conditions as white lead, but ought not to be employed in 
water, on account of its changingin colour even to blackness 
by the action of damp and impure .air. It 'appears to have 
been prepared witlr great cnre, and sncoessfuUy employed, 
by the old inasfcera, and is an admirable dryer, being in its 
chemical nature nearly the same as Mtharge, which is also 
sometkies ground and employed in its stead. 
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77. YELLOW OCHKi; 

Called also Mineral yellm, is a native pigment, found in 
most countries, and abundantly in our mm. It varies eon- 
sidoraWy in constitution and colour, in tvhich latter particular 
it is found from a bright but not very vivdd ycllotr to a brown 
yellow, caEed rpmee oekre, and is always of a warn cast. 
Its natural variety is much inemused by artificial dressing 
and compounding. The best yellow oelires are not power- 
ful, but as far as they go are valuable pigments, particularly 
in fresco and distemper, being neither subject to change by 
ordinary light, nor much alFected by impure air or the action 
of lime ; by time, however, a!id the direct mys of the sun 
they are somewhat darkened, and by burning are converted 
into light reds. They are among the most ancient of pig. 
ments, may all be produced artificially in endless variety as 
they exist in nature, and iron is the principle colouring 
matter in them aU. The folhnring are the principal spedra, 
but they are often confounded : — 

78. OXIOKD OCHSE 

Is a native p^nent from the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
semi-ojKique, of a warm yellow colour and soft argillaceous 
texture, absorbent of water and oil, in both which it may 
be used with safety according to the general character of 
yellow ochres, of which it is one of the brat. Similar oclires 
are found in the Isle of Wight, in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux, and various other places. 
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79* STOm OGHEE 

Has been eoiifoimcled witli tlie above, wliicb it frequently 
resembles, as does also Roman oclrre. True stone oclires 
are found, in balls or globular masses of various sizes in tlie 
solid body of stones, Iring near the surface of rocks among 
the quarries in Gloucestershire and elsewhere. These balls 
arc of a smooth compact texture, in general free from grit, 
and of a powdery fracture. They vary exceedingly in colour, 
from yellow to brown, murrey, and grey, but do not differ 
in other respects from the preceding; and may be safely used 
in oE or water in the several modes of painting, and for 
browns and dull reds in enamel. Yarieties of ochrous colours 
are produced by burning and compounding with lighter, 
brighter, and darker colours, but often very injudiciously, 
and adversely to the certainty of operation, effect, and 
durabEity. 

80. ROMAN OCHEl 

Is ratiier deeper and more powerful in c^Iourthan the above, 
bat ill other respects differs not essentially from them ; — 
a rematk wHch apphes’ equally to yellow ochres of other 
deiioiiiiiiatioiis. There* are ochres of every country. 

81. BIOITO OCHRE, 

8prme or Om- (k is a dark-coloured yellow; 

oclire, ill ,no other respets differing from the preceding: — ■ 
it is miicii employed, and affords useful and prihanent tints. 
This and ail natuml ochres require grinding and washing 
over to separate tiim from ukmmm subsfrmces, and they 
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acquire depth and redness by biiming. They form with 
Pnissian blue a variety of greens, and are of use inmktuie 
of other colours, 

82. TEllA DI SIEXXl, 

Or lidK Sienna Barth, ^c., is also a ferruginous native pig. 
iiieut, and appears to be an ii-oii ore, which may be canisidered 
as a crude natural yellow lake, linn in suhsiauct;, of a glossy 
fraeture, and very absorbent. It is in many respects a 
valuable pigment, — of rather an impure yellow colour, but 
has more body and transparency than the ochres j and being 
little liable to change by the action of either light-, time, or 
impure air, it may be safely used according to its powers, 
cither in oil or water, and hi aH the modes of pnicfica. By 
barning it becomes deeper, orange, and more transparent 
and drying. See Burnt Simiia Barth. It is a valuable 
colour in graining, ■ . | 

' '88. IBOX YELLOW, 

Jaiote de Fer, or Jaune de Mars, &c., is a bright iron oclire, 
prepared artificially, of the nature of Sienna cartli. Li its 
general qualities it resembles the oelircs, with the smae eli- 
gilfilities and exceptions, but is more transparent, lire 
colours of iron exist in endless %'ariety in nature, and are 
capable of the same variation by art, from shnna ycEow, 
tlirongh orange and red, to puriile, brown, and black, among 
wliich are useful and valuable distinctions, wliich are brighter 
md purer tlfiin native ochres. They were formerly iutro- 
dneed by the author, and have been lately received under 
the names of ortmffe de mars, rmge de mars, Irun de mars, 
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YELIiOW Pie-MEXYS, ■ g3 

names wMch liave tlie merit at least of 'not misleading the 
|ii(lgineiifc4 When carefidly prepared^' - these pigments dry 
well ill proportion to tlieir depth, and have the general 
habits of sienna earths and oclires. 

84. YELLOW OEPIMENT, 

Or Ydlo-m Arsenic^ is a solphuretted oxide of arsenic, of a 
beautifiil, bright, and pm‘e yellow colonr, not extremely 
durable in water, and less so in oil : in tint with wdiite lead 
it is soon destroyed. It is not subject to discoloration in 
impure air. Tliis property is not, however, sufficient to re- 
deem it with the artist, as it has a bad effect upon several 
valuable colours, such as Naples yellow ; and upon the 
Chromates, Masticot, and Bed lead, and most other oxides 
and metallic colours : but with colours dependent upon sul- 
phiir or otlier inflammables for their hues it may be employed 
with less danger, and was probably so employed by the 
old painters, with ultramarine in the composition of their 
greens ; and is weU suited to the factitious or. French ultra- 
marines. Although tliis pigment is not so poisonous as 
wdiite arsenic, it is dangerous in its effect upon health. Yel- 
low orpimeiit is of several tints, from bright cool yellow to 
wnrm orange, the first of which are most subject to change 
and it has appeared under various forms and denominations : 

- — these seem to have been used by several of the old mas- 
ters, with especial care to avoid mixture ; and as they dry 
badly, and the oxides of lead used in rendering oils drying 
destroy their colour, levigated glass was.employed .with them 
as .a dryer, or perhaps they were sometimes used in simple 
varnish, They are found in a native state under the name , ' 
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of eanm or earnicJt, vaiyiiig in colour from 'vrarm yellow to 
green. But orpiment, in all its varieties, powerfully de- 
prives other substances of their oxygen, and therefore is 
subject to change, and to be changed by, every pigment 
whose colour dexiends on that element, and more especially 
all metallic colours : if emx>loycd, they iiiusi therefore he so 
n a pare and mmuxed state. Sec Orantje Orphimit. 

85. KIXG'S YELLOW. 

TeDovr orpnnent has been much celebrated under tliis 
name, as it has also under the denomination of — 

CHINESE YELLOW, 

Which is a very bright sulphuret of arsenic, brought from 
Cliina. 


ARSEXIC YELLOW, 

Called also Mineral Yellow, is prepared from arsenic fluxed 
with litharge, and reduced to powder. It is much like or- 
piment in colour, dries better, and, not being atfected by 
lead, is less liable to change in tint. It must not be for- 
gotten that it is poisonous, nor tliat all arsenic colours are 
destructive of every tint of colours mixed with wMte lead. 

86. CiYDMIUM YELLOW, 

Bdphutet of (Mmium. The new metal, cadmium, atfordb, 
by precipitation with solution of sulphuretted hytlrogen, 
a bright warm ydlow pigment, which passes readily into 
tints with white lead, appears to endure h'ght, and remain 
imchaDged in impure air | but the metal from which it is 
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general of a beautiful goHcn yellow^ more pou'erfui than 
gamboge, and is bigMy reputed as a •vs-aier-cedour ; never- 
theless its colour is soon changed and destroyed by stron" 
light, th.oiigh not subject to alteration by impure air. 

It is rarely introduced in oil painting, anrl is by no 
means eligible therein. 

89.. INDIAX YELLOW 

' V b Is a pigment long employed in India under the Tinmt . 

.y i Pwrev, but has not many years been introduced generally 

' into painting in Europe. It is imported in the form of 

balls and is of a fetid odour. However product'll, it appears 
> j to be an urio-phosphatc of lime, of a beautiful pure yellow 

.,i|: colour, and light powdm- texture; of greater body and 

•, 1 1 depth than ^hoge, but inferior in these respects to* gall- 

j , |,. I stone. Indian yellow resists the sun’s rays n ith singular 

; ' I'jvj, power in water-painting; yet in ordinary h'glit and ’air, or 

even in a book or portfolio, the beauty of its colour is not 
■ ^ I lasting. ^ It is not injiued by foul air, and in oil is exceed- 

^ ingly fugitive, both alone and in tint. 

90. YELLOW LAKE. 

There are several pigments of this dwionu'nfu ion, varying 
in colour and appearance acccording to the colutiriiig sub- 
stances used and modes of preparation. They are usually 
in the form of drops, and their colours are in general bright 
yellow, very transparent, and not liable to cliniigi; in an 
impure atmosphere,— qualities which would rentier them 
vety valuable pigments, were they not soon discoloured, 
and even destroyed, by the opposite inJIuence of oxygen 
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and light, both in crater and oil; in which latter vehicle, 
like other lakes in general, they are bad dryers, and do not 
stand the action of wHte lead or metallic colours. If used 
therefore, it should be as simple as possible. 

91. DUTCH PmC, ENGLISH AND 
ITALIAN PINKS, 

,Ire sufficiently absurd names of yellow colours prepared by 
impregnating whitening, &c., with vegetal yellow tinctures, 
in the manner of rose pink, from wliich they borrow their 
• name. 

They are bright yellow colours, extensively, used in dis- 
temper and for paper-staining, and other ordinary purposes ; 
but are little deserving attention in the higher walks of 
art, being in every respect inferior even to the yellow 
lakes, except the best kinds of English and Italian pinks, 
wiiich are, in fact, yellow Irfces, and richer in colour than 
tlie pigments generally called yellow lake, 

The pigment called Stil, or Stil de Gram, is a similar 
preparation, and a very fugitive yellow, the darker kind of 
wliich is called brown-pink. 


Chaptee IX. 

OE lED. 

Pu d is the second and intermediate of the primary 
colours, standing between and Um ; and in like in- 
termediate relation also to and Uiwh, or light and . 

shade. Hence it is pre-eminent among coloms, as weE as- 
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tlic most positive of afl, fonning with yellow the secondary 
orange and its near rdatives, scarlet, &c. ; and with blue, 
the secondary purple and its allies, crimson, &c. It gives 
some degree of warmth to all colours, but most to those 
ivJiich partake of yelow. 

9;3. It is the archens, or principal colour, in tlie tertiary 
nmef ; enters subordinately into the two other tcniarics, 
eUrtue and oUm ; goes largely into the composition of the 
various hues and shades of the semi-neutnd tmrrone, or 
chocolate, and its relatives, puce, murrey, morello, mordore, 
pompadour, &c j and more or less into browm, gregs, and 
all broken coloum. It is abo the second power in liarmo- 
nizing and contrasting other colours, and in compounding 
blacki and all neutrals, into which it enters in tlto proper* 
tioii of five, — to blue, Ci^ht, — and jeUow', three. 

04. Bed is a colour of double power in this respect also ; 
that in union or connexion with yellow it becomes hot and 
admndng ; but mixed or combinetl with blue, it Ijceomes cool 
and retiring. It is, however, more congt‘niaI with gellme thau 
with blue, and thence partakes more of the character of the 
fomer in its effects of warmth, of tlie inliuence of light and 
distance, and of action on the eye, by wliieh the power of 
vision is tliminished upon viewing this coltiiir in a strong 
light ; wMle on the other hand, red itself appears to detpeii 
in colour rapidly in a declining light as niglit comes on, or 
in shade. Tliesc qualities of red give it great iinportiuice, 
render it difficult of management, and require it to be ke])t 
in general subordinate in painting ; hence it is rardy used 
unbroken, or as the predominating colour, on which ac- 
count it win always appear detached or insulated, tudess it 
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be repeated and subordinate in a composition. Accordingly 
Katiire uses red sparingly^, and with as great reserve in tiie 
decoration of her worts as she is profuse m lavishing green 
upon them ; viiicli is of all colours the most soothing to the 
eye^ and the true compensating colour^ or contrasting or 
harmonizing equivalent of red^ in the proportional quantity 
of eleven to five of red^ according to surface or intensity j 
and when the red inclines to scarlet or orange, a bhe^^ 
grem ; and, wlien it inclines to mmson or purple, is a 

95, Bed breaks and diiBfeses. wEth white with peculiar 
loveliness and beauty ; but it is discordant when standing 
with orange only, and requires to be joined or accompanied 
by their proper contrast, to resolve or hamonize their dis- 
sonance, ’ ■ , ' . 

In landscapes, &e., abounding with hues allied to green, 
a red object, properly posited according to such hues in 
light, shade, or distance, conduces wonderfully to the life, 
beauty, harmony, and conneidon of the colouring; and 
tliis colouring is the chief element of beauty in floreal 
nature, the prime contrast and ornament of the green garb 
of the vegetid kingdom. 

90. being the most of colours, and having 

the midriie station of the primaries, while Mack and wMte 
are the fiegaiim powers or neutrals of colours, and the 
irme^ of the scale, — ^red contrasts and harmonizes these 
neutrals ; and, as it is more nearly allied to white or light 
than to black or shade, this Imrmony^is' most remarkable-" 
in the union or 'opposition of white and red, and this con- 
trast most pwerM in bWk and red* 
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97. As a coIoDff, red is in itself pre-einmcnflj beautiful, 
powerful, cheering, splendid, and ostentatious, and com- 
municiitcs these qualities to its two secondaries, aud their 
sentiments to the juind. 

98. Eed being a primary and simple colour, cannot he 
composed by mixture of other colours ; it is so much the 
instrument of beauty in nature aud art in the colour of 
flesh, flowers, &c., tlrat good pigments of this genus may of 
all colours be considered the most indispeasable : we have 
happily, therefore, many of this denomination, of wlticli the 
following are the principal ; — 

99. 

Is a sulphuret of mercu^', wliich, previou.s to its being 
levigated, is called cinnabar. It is an ancient pigment, 
the Kij/vd|3op£ of the Greeks, and is both found in a imtive 
state and produced artificially. Tlie Chinese possess a 
native cinnabar so pure as to require grinding only to 
become very perfect vermilion, not at all ditfering from that 
imported in large quantities from China. 

100. Chinese vermilion is of a cooler or more crimson 
tone than that generally manufactured from factitious cin- 
nabar in England, Holland, and ditrerent parts of Eiu-ope. 
Tlie artificial, wliich was anciently «ilkd ■mhiinm, a term 
now confined to red lead, docs not dilfer from the natural 
in any quality e^ential to its value as a pigment; it varies 
in tint from dark red to scarlet ; and both sorts are per- 
fectly durable and unexceptionable pigments. It is true, 
neverthdess, that vermilions have obtained the double 
disffepute of feding in a strong light and of becoming black 
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or dark by time and impure aixj but eolomrs, like cha- 
ractersj, suffer contamiaatioii aad disrepute -■ from bad asso- 
ciation : it bas Iiappened, accordingly^ that vermilion wHck 
lias been rendered lakey or crimson by mixture with lake or 
camiim^ iias faded in tlie light, and that when it has been 
toned to the scarlet hue by red or orange lead it has after- 
wards become blackened in impure air, &c,, both of wliicli 
adulterations were formerly practised, and hence the ill- 
fame of vermilion both with authors and artists. "We 
therefore repeat, that neither light, time, nor foul air, 
effect sensible cliange in true vermilions, and that they may 
be used safely in either w^ater, oil, or fresco,— being colours 
of great chemical permanence, unaffected by other pig- 
ments, and among the least soluble of chemical substances ♦ 
101. Good vemcdiion is a powerful vivid colour, of 
great body, weight, and opacity; when pure, it will be 
entirely decomposed and dissipated by fire in a red heat, 
and is, therefore, in respect to the above mixtures, easily 
tested. , • . • 

Tlie foUowing brilliant pigment from iodine has been 
improperly called vemfflion, and, if it should be used to 
dress or give unnatural vividness to true vermilion, may 
again bring it into disrepute. Wlien red or orange lead 
has been substituted for or used in adulterating vermilion, 
muriatic acid applied to such pigments wtH turn them more 
or less wMte or grey; but pure vermilions will not be. 
affected by the acid, nor will they by pure or caustic alkalis, 
wMcli change the colour of the reds of iodine* By burn- 
ing more or less, venniloii may be brought to the colour ^ 
of most of the ledoclires* , , , 



102. lODZSTE SClllLET 

Is a new pigment' of a most vivid and boautifid scarlet 
coloor, exemling tlie brffliaimj of vennllioii. It luis re- 
ceived several Hse appellations, Imt is truly an LnUde or 
Bi-ioiKtk of mercH/j, varying in degrees of intense redness. 
It has the body and opacity of vc-nnilion, kit should he 
used witli an ivoiy palette-knife, as iron and most metals 
change it to eolonra varying from yellow to black. Strong 
light rather deepens and cools it, and impure air soon 
utterly destroys its scarlet colour, and even metaUizes it in 
substance- The charms of beauty and novelty have re- 
commended if, particularly to amateurs j and 
brilliancy might render it valuable for high and fieiy effeda 
of colow, if any mode of securing it from change* should 
be devised, at any rate it should be iwed pure or alone. 
By time alone these colours vanish in a thin wash or Rkze* 


or is a deutoxide of lead, prepared by subjecting 

a»®icot to the heat ©f a fiimace with an expanded surface 


nietailic siibstaiiee^ and gome of tlieiii even in a ilr? stale, | 
When used in water, gum rnimmim ap^trs to secure it j 
feni change ; and it has been observed that, when gamboge 1 
is ghaed over it, it preserves its line witli constaiicv. 
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so vivid as the bi-iodide of mercury; tbongli it has the body 
and opacity of both these pigments^ and has been con- 
founded^ even in namej mth vermilion, with which it was 
formerly customary to mix it. When pure and alone, light 
does not effect its colour ; but white lead, or any oxide or 
preparation of that metal mixed vitli it, soon deprives it 
of coloin:, as acids do also ; and impure air will blacken and 
ultimately metallize it, 

104. On account of its extreme fiigitiveness when 
mixed with white lead, it cannot be used in tints; but 
employed, mmiixed tvith other pigments in simple varnish 
or oil not rendered drying by any ‘metallic oxide it 
it may, niider favourable circumstances, stand a long time; 
hence red lead has had a variable character for durabiKty. 
It is in itself, however, an excehent dryer in oil, and has 
in tliis view been employed with other pigments; but, as 
regards colour, it cannot be mixed safely with any other 
pigments than the ochres, earths, and blacks in general. 
Used alone, it answers, however, as a good red paint for 
common piKposes, 

105. BED OCHBE 

Is a name proper rather to a class than an individual pig- 
ment, and comprehends Indian red^ UgM red, Venetian red^ 
mrlet Indian Tedding^, hoh^ &c*,: 

beside other absurd appeUatioiis, such as Englkk vmmiRcm 
and Spmmh brmn^ or majolm. 

lOG. The red oclires are, for the most part,, rather hues 
and tints than definite colours, or more, propedy classed 
with the tertiary/ semi-neutral, and broken cdburs; they 
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are nevertlieless, often very Taluable pigments for tlieir 
tints in dead coloxiring;» and for tlieir permanence^ &c._, 
in TOter, oil^ crayons, distempers, and fresco, and in a 
low tone of coloming have the value of primaries. The 
greater part of them are native pigments, found in most 
countries, and very abundantly and fine in our o^> ii * 
but some are productions of nianuiactiu'e, and ve have 
produced them in the variety of nature by aii. I he 
following are the most important of these pigments, most 
of wliich axe available in enamel-painting. 

107. INDLiN BED, 

According to its name, is brought from Bengal, and is a 
very rich iron ore, hematite, or peroxide of iron. It is an 
anomalous red, of a puiple-^russet hue, of a good body,. 
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108. LIGHT BED 

Is an oclire of a msset-orange line, principally valued for its 
tints. The common light red is bro-wm ochre bumt^ but 
the principal yellow oclires afford this colour best ; and the 
brighter and better the yeUow ochre is from which this pig- 
ment is prepared^ the brighter will tliis red be^ and the 
better flesh tints vUl it afford with white. There are, how- 
ever, native ochres brought from India and other countries* 
wliich supply its place, some of which become darkened by 
time and impure air; but in other respects light red has 
the general good properties of other ochres, dries admirably, 
and is much used both in figure and landscape painting. 
It affords also an excellent crayon. 

Terra pmzoH and carnagione of the Italians, differ from 
the above only in its hue, in which respect other denomina- 
tions are produced by dressing and compounding. 


109. VENETIAN lEB. 


Or Scarlet ochre. True Venetian red is said to be a native 
ochre, but the colours sold under this name are prepared 
artificially from sulphate of iron, or. its residuum in the 
manuflicturing of acids. They are all of redder and deeper 
hues than light red, are very permanent, and have all the 
properties of good ochres. 

Pnmian recl^ Ihiglish red, Rouge de Man^ are other 
names for the same pigment, and Spanish red is -an ochr 
differing little from Venetian red. _ ' 
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110. DMGON'S BLOOD 

Is a resmoas substance, brought principallj from the East 
Ladies, It is of a u’ann semi-transparent, rather didl, red 
colour, which is deepened by impure air, and darkened by 
light. There axe two or three sorts, but that in drops is 
the best. "White lead soon destroys it, arid it dries with 
extreme difficulty in oil. It is sometimes used to colour 
varnishes and lackers, being soluble in oils and alcohol ; 
but notwitlistandmg it has been recommended as a pigment, 
it does not merit the attention of the artist. It was an- 
ciently called Cinnabar. 


111. LAKE, 

A name derived tarn the lee or lacce of India, is the cog- 
nomen of a varied of transparent red and other coiooxed 
pigments of gmt beauty, piepared for the most part by- 
precipitating coloured tinctures of dyeing drugs upon 
alumine and other earths, &c. Tlie lakes are hence a 
numerous class of pigments, both u-ith respect to the variety 
of their appellations and the substances from wliieh they 
are prepared. The colouring matter of common lake is 
Brazil -wood, which affords a very fugitive colour. Superior 
I red lakes are prepared from cocliineal, lac, and kermes; 
j ^ but the hest of all are those prepared from the root of the 
f mMa Imeioria, or madder plant. Of the vmioiis red lakes 
i' the following are the principal : — 

I ' All lakes ground in Hnseed oil are disposed to fatten, or 

I \ become livery, but ground stiff in poppy oil tliey keep 
fetter for use. 
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112. BUBEIO, 01 MADDER LAEES. 

These pigmeats aie of various colours, of which we 
shaE speak at present of the refl or rose colours only; 
which have obtained, from their material, their hues, or 
their inventor, the various names of rose rubiate, rose mad- 
der, piiik madder, and i'ield'’s lakes. 

The pigments formerly called madder lakes were brick- 
reds of dull oehroushues; but for many years past these 
lakes have been prepared perfectly transparent, and literally 
as beautiful and pure in colour as the rose ; qualities in 
which they are unrivalled by the lakes and carmine of 
cochineal. The rose colours of madder have justly been 
considered as supplying a desideratum, and as the most 
valuable acquisition of the palette in modem times, since 
perfectly permanent tranq;)areut reds and rose colonrs were 
previously unknown to the art of painting. 

113. These pigments are of hues warm or cool, from 
pure pink to the deepest rose colour; — ^they afford the 
purest and traest carnation colours known ; — form perma- 
nent tints with white lead ; and their transparency renders 
them perfect glazing or finishing colonrs. They are not 
liable to change by the action of either light or impure air, 
or by mixture with other pigments ; but when not thoroughly 
edulcorated they are, in common with al lakes, tardy 
dryers in oil, the best remedy for which is the addition of 
a small portion of japanneris gold-size ; or, as they are too 
beautiful and require saddening for the general uses of the 
painter, the addition of manganese brown, cappagh brown, 
or of burnt umber, as was the pracMoe of the Tenetian. 
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painters in tlie using of lake^ adds to tlieir powers and im- 
proves tlieir drying in oils* 

Tliough little known in ordinary painting they have 
. been established by experience on the palettes of our tirst 
masters during nearly half a century. Madder lake may be 
• tested by liquid ajnmonia in wMcli its colour is mt soliii)le 
as those of other lakes .’'and cariiiine are. The red and 
'TOsset oljig. are those of madder. 

114. SCAELET LAKE 

Is prepared in form of drops from cochineal, and is of a 
beautiM transparent red colour and excellent body, work- 
ing well both in water and oil, though, like other lakes, it 
dries slowly. Strong light discolours and destroys it both 
in water and oil i and its tints mth white lead, and its 
combinations with other pigments, are not permanent * yet 
when well prepared and jnciicionslj used in snfiicient body, 
and kept from strong light, it has been known to last many 
years ; but it ought never to be employed in glazing, nor 
at all in performances that aim at Mgh reputation and 
durability. It is comiaonij tinted with vermilion, wdiich 
has probably been mixed with lakes at all times to give 
them scarlet hue and add to tlieir weight ,* Flore^ifine 
Jlamhufgh CMueie JRom&u and ‘FeMiiiiiB 
are but varieties of the same pigment* 

^ 115. LAC LAKE, 

Prepared from the Im or imea^ of India, is perhaps the 
-fet of the family of lakes, and resembles the former from 
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CocMneal k being tlie production of similar insects. Its 
colour IS rich, transparent and deepness brilliant and 
j more durable than that of cochineal, but inferior in both 

^ these respeks to the colour-s of madder. Used in body or 

strong glazing, as a shadoir colour, it is of great power and 
much permanence; but in thin glazing it changes and 
flies, as it does also in tint ^vith wMte lead. | 

# A great variety of lakes, eriuaUy beautiful as those of 1 

cocliincal, have been prepared from tliis substance in a i 

recent state in India and China, many of which we have j 

|\ tried, and found uuifonnly less durable iu proportion as I 

they were more beautiful. In the properties of drying, &c., 
tliey resemHe other lakes. ^ ?. 

f 

Tliis appears to have been the lake wMcli has stood j 

best- in old pictures, and was probably used by the Yene- ! 

tiaiis, vlio had the trade of Inflia when painting flourislied 
at Yeiiice. It is sometimes called I^dku Lalce. 

CAEMINE, ;| 

A name originally given only to the fine feculences of 1 

* . f„f the tinctures of kermes aud cochineal, denotes gene- ! 

' rally at present any pigment wHch resembles them in j 

Ixjautv , ricluies.'s oi colour, and fineness of texture : hence j 

ne hear of blue and other coloured carmines, though i 

the term i.s principaUy confined to the crimson and scarlet j 

colours produced irom coeltineal by the agency of tin. j 

llicse eanmnes are the brightest and most beautiful colours ^ i 
I prepared from cochineal, -of a fine powdery texture and i 
, ■ «. w richness. They vary from a rose colour to a i, 

; ■* warm red; wort admirably; and arejn, other respects, , ’ 
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except the most essentijd— the -svaiiT. of durabilitj— excc4- 
Icnt pigments in water and oil : they have not^ however, 
any permanence in tint ■with white lead, and in glazing 
are soon discolonred and destroyed hy the action of light, 
but are Httle affected by impure air, and are in other 
respects like the lakes of codiineal; all tlie pigment? 
prepared from wHch may be tested by their soluhilit^- 
in liquid ammonia, wliieh pui'plos hikes jjrepareii b'cuu 
tlie woods, but does not dissolve their eylmirs. 

117. MADDER CARMIXE. 

Or FieliVs Cumiae, is, as its name exprcs.-'es, prepared from 
madder. It differs from the rose lakes of madder principally 
in texture, and, in the greater richness, depth, :rad trans- 
parency of its colour, which is of various lines from rose 
colour to crimson. These in other respects resemble the 
rubrick or madder lake.?, and arc the ordy d/traMe car- 
miles for painting either in water or oil ; for both which 
their texture qualifies them without previous grinding or 
preparation. 

im^EOSEPKIC 

Is a coarse kind of lake^ produced by dyeing' elniik or 
'whitening with decoction of Bra^E woofl, &c. Ir is a pig* 
ment much used by paper-stainers^ and in the cDinmoiiest 
distemper painting, but is too j)erish»ibie to nieiit tlie 
attention of the artist.' ■ 
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Chapteb X. 

0 P B L U E. 

119. The tliii’d and last of the primary, or simple colours, 
is Hue, which bears the same relation to shade that yellow 
does to light ; hence it is the most retiring and diffusive 
of all colours, except purple and black : and all colours 
have tlie power of throwing it back in painting, in greater 
or less degree, in proportion to the intimacy of their re- 
lations to light ; first white, then yellow, orange, red, &e. 

1:10. Blue alone possesses entirely the quality tech- 
lucally called coldness in colouring, and it communicates 
tins property variously to all other colours with which it 
happens to be compounded. It is most powerful in a strong 
light, and appears to become neutral and pale in a declin- 
ing light, owing to its ruling affinity with black or sliade, 
and its power of absorbing light : hence the eye of the 
artist is bable to be deceived -when painting with blue in too 
low a light, or toward the close of day, to the endangering 
of the warmth and liannony of Hs work. 

121. Blue mixed with yelow fonns and mixed 

with red it forms it characterizes the tertiary ofe, 

and is also tlie prime colour of the neutral Uach, kc., and 
also of the semi-neutral greys, slate, lead colows, &c. : hence 
blue is changed in hue less than any colour by mixture 
with black, as it is also by distance. It enters also subor- 
diiuitely into all other tertiary and broken colours, and, as 
nearest in the scale to black, it breaks and contrasts 
powerfully and agreeably with wliite, as , in watchefc or pale 
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blues, tliesky, &c. It is less active tbnii tlie (itlicr prima- 
ries in reflecting light, and tlierefore sooner disappears 1)y 
distance. It is an ancient doctrine tliat tlie azure of tlie 
shy is a coinpoiiiid of light and darkness, and some h*ivc 
argued hence that blue is not a pririiary colour, but a 
coraponncl of black and white ; but pure or nti^fral lihick 
and irliite compound in infinite shades, all of which are 
neutral also, or It is true that a mixture of bluck 

and white is of a ccwl hue, because black is not a primary 
colour, but a eorapoxmd of the three ]>rimary colours in 
wMch blue predominates, and this predoininaiiee is reridcrcd 
more sensible when black is diluted nitli white. 

122-. Blue is discordant in juxtaposition with gi‘een, and 
ill a less degree so with purple, both, which are eooi coloius, 
and therefore* requires its contrast, ormige^ in ec|inii 
proportion, either of surface or intensity, to compensate or 
resolve its dissonances and correct its eolcbiess. Botanists 
remark that blue flowers are much more rare than those of 
the other primary colours and their compounds, and lienee, 
advise the florist to cultivate blue flowers more sedulously : 
but ill this they arc opposed to nature, ivho has bestowed 
this colour principally upon noxious plants, and been mort* 
sparing of it in decorating the "green hues of foliage; for 
green and blue alone in juxtaposition arc discordant. 
Artists, too, have sometimes acted upon tliivS principle of tlu? 
botanist in ixitroducmg blue flowers into pictures, prefer- 
ring therein rareness and novelty to truth and harmony : 
tJie artist has, however, more command of his materials 
than the botanist in resolving a discord ;—iShitiire never- 
theless left to herself, is not long in hannoiiiring the 
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(lissoiiaiices men put upon her. Florists may further 
remark, that Hue flowers are readily changed by cultivation 
into red and white, but never into yellow; that yellow 
flowers arc as reachiy converted into red and white, but 
never into blue ; and that red fl-owers are changeable into 
orange or purple, but never into blue or yellow : the reason 
of aU wliich is apparent according to our principles : 
Xature also regulates the variegation of flowers by the 
same law of colouring. 

123. Of all colours, except black, blue contrasts wMte 
most powerfully. In all harmonious combinations of 
colours, whether of mixture or neighbourhood, blue is the 
natural, ruling tone, universally agreeable to the eye when 
ill due relation to the composition, and may be more &e- 
tpiently repeated therein, pure or unbroken, than either of 
the other primaries. These are, however, matters of taste, 
as in music, and subject to artificial rules founded on the 
laws of eliromatic combination. 

12-i. As blue cannot be composed by mixture of other 
colours it is an original and primary colour. The paucity 
of blue pigments, in comparison with those of yellow and 
red, is amply compensated by tbeir value and perfection ; 
nor is the palette without novelty, nor deficient in pig- 
ments of tliis colour : of which the following comprise all 
that are in any respect of importance to the painter. 

125. ULTBilMAlIhlE, 

Or Azure, is prepared from the lapis lazuli, a precious stoue 
found principally in Persia and Siberia. It is the most 
celebrated of aU modem pigments, and, from its name and 
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attributes, is probably tlie same as the uo cwebrated 
Armenlau lilue, or Ct/unus, oi the aucieui?. 

126. idtramariue lias not obtained its reputation upon 
slight pretensions, being, when shilhiiiy preptireil, of the. 
most exquisitely beautiful blue, Turpng from the utmost 
depth of shadow to the highest brilliauty of light aiuleuluui-, 
— transparent in all its sliatles, and pure in its lints. L) is 
of a true medial blue, when pertect, partaknig mitiier o; 
purple on ihc one haud, nor of green on the other : it is 
neither subject toinjuij' by damp and impure ai”, nor In the 
inteusest action of light; and it is so emuteiiily pennanent 
that it remains perfectly uncliangcd in the oldest pauitings ; 
and there can be little doubt that it is the same pigment 
which still continues with all its original force and beauty 
in the temples of Upper Egypt, after an exposure of at least 
three tiiousand years. The ancient Egyptians had however 
other bines, of wMdi we bare already mentioned their 
counterfeit Armenian blue, and .several ritreous blues, with 
which they decorated their .%ures and mummio.s. 

127. Ultramarine dries well, works well in oil and 
fresco, and neither gives nor reedves injury from other 
good pigments. It has so much of the epudity of light in 
it, and of the tint of air,— is so purely a sky colour, and 
is hence so singularly adapted to the direct and ntle-x, light 
of the sky, and to become the antagonist of smushint?, — 
tliat it is indispensable to the kndscapo-jiniuter ; and it is ao 
pure, so true, and so unchangeable in its tints and glazings, 
as to be no less essential in imitating the exquisite colouring 
of nature in flesh and flower.s. 

128. To this may be added, that it enters so adaurably 
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into purples^ blacks^ greens^ g^Gys> and broken colours, 
that it has justly obtained the reputation of clearing or 
carrying light and air into ah colours both in niixture and 
glazing, and a sort of claim, to universality throughout a 
picture. ■ 

It is true, nevertheless, that ultramarine is not always 
entitled to the whole of this commendation, being, as a 
precious material, subjected to adtiUeration ; and it has 
been dyed, damped, and oiled to enrich its appearance ; but 
these attcj'iipts of fraud may be easily detected, and the 
genuine may as easily be distinguished from the spurious 
by dropping a few particles of the pigment into lemon- 
juiee, or any other acid, winch almost instantly destroys 
the colour of the true ultramarine totally, and without 
effervescence. 

129. Though unexceptionable as an oil-colour, both in 
solid painting and glazing, it does not work so well as some 
other blues in water; but when extremely fine in texture, 
or when a considerable portion of gum, which renders it 
transparent, can be used with it to ^ve it connection or 
adliesion wMle flomng, it becomes a pigment no less valu- 
able in water painting than in oil ; but Httle gum can how- 
ever be employed vith it when its vivid azure is to be pre- 
served, as in iiluminatecl manuscripts and missals. 

Pure ultramarine varies in slmde from light to dark, 
and in hue from pale ivarm azure to the deepest cold blue; 
tlie former of which, when impure in colom*, is called 
tiiimimrine mJm. 
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130. FACTITIOUS ULTRAMARIAE, 

Irmich and German Ultramarine, a variety of tliese, EngJisli, 
French, and German, have been before the public under 
various names. They are in general of deep rieli blue 
colours, Oiirhor and less azure than fine ullraniurinc of the 
same depths, and airswer to the same acid test, but are 
variously affected by fire ami other agents : iiDiic of them, 
houever, possess the merits of gcimiiie ultramarine. Fire 
generally tlarkens these eolom-s, bur the bes! miy of dis- 
tinguishing factitious ultramarine from the natural is by 
tlic violent effervescence of the tbnner uiien (hopjk'd ijito 
nitrous acid. They may be regarded as .a great improve- 
ment upon the factitious blues of the palette, rivahijig in 
depth, although not equalliug in colour, the pure azme of 
genuine nitramarine, for which in some use.s they may be 
substituted, and are a valuable aapiisition in decoration 
where brilliancy is requited — and in printing. 

131. COB-iLT BLUE 

Is the name now app-opriated to the modern improved hliw 
prepared uitli metallic cobalt, or its oxides, although it 
properly belongs to a class of piginetits inchitling Siam 
blue, Dutnh ultratnannc, ThsnanVe him, llayul t/lnn, Ihii- 
t/ar^ blue, Small, 2kffre or Enamel Hue, and iJemmt’e him;. 
These differ principally in their degrees of purity, and the 
nature of the eaitlts witli which they arc compomidetL 
132. The first is the finest cohalt blm^, and may not 
improperly he called a blue lake, the colotir of which h 
brought up by fire, in the manner of enamel blues ; and it 
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is, -B licn B^ell prepai-ed, of a pure blue colour, neitlier 
tending to green nor purple, and approaching in brilliancy 
to the finest ultramarine. It has not, however, the body 
transparency, and depth, nor the natural and modest hue 
of the latter ; yet it is superior in beauty to all other blue 
pigments. Cobalt blue works better in water than ultra- 
marine in general does; and is hence an acquisition to those 
who have not the management of the latter, and also on 
account of its cheapness. It resists tlie action of strono' 
light and acids; but its beauty declines by time and 
impure am. 

It dries well in oil, does not injure or suffer injury from 
pigments in general, and may be used with a proper flux 
in enamel painting, and perhaps also in fresco. 

Tarious appellations have been given to this, pioment 
from its preparers and venders, and it has been called 
Vienna line, Paris line, azure, and, very improperly, nlira- 


133. SMALT, 

Sometimes called Azim, is an impure vitreous cobalt blue, 
prepared upon a base of silex, and much used by the 
laundress for neutralizing the tawny or Isabella colour of 
linen, &c., under the name of Powder-blue. It is jn 
general of a course gritty texture, light blue colour, and 
litth; body. It does uot work so well as the preceding, but 
dries quickly, and resembles it in other respects ; — it varies, 
however, exceedingly in its qualities; and the finer sorts, 
called Pnmonfs line, which is employed in water-colour 
painting, is remarkably rich and beautiM, 
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134. EOYAL BLUE 

s a deeper colom*ed aad very beautiful siiialt, ami is also a 
vitreous pigmeut, prmc-ipaUy used in paiutiitg on glass ami 
enamel, in wMch uses it is vcrj' permanent ; but in uater 

and oil its beauty soob decays, as is bo iiBct'iiiiinon ease 
mill oilier vitrified pigments; and it is not in oihenTsprets 
an eligible pigment, being, notiritlistancliiig liL-aniiiid 
appearance, very inferior to other coball Lkics. 

135. PEUSSm- BLUE, 

Otlierwise called iUb-.vU'/r 

Iron, or C^ankh of Imi, is ratlier a iiioflein pigment, pro- 
duced by the combination oi the prussic or li}ilro*C}miic 
acid, iron, and alumina* It is ot a deep and powerful 
colour, of vast body and considerable transpareneT, and 
forms tints of much beauty uitii wHte lead, tlioiigli they 
are by no means equal in purity and brilliancy to i hose oi 
cobalt and ultramarine, nor have they the perfect climibility 
of the latter. 

136. l^otwitiistanding Prussian blue hisls a long time 
under- favourable circumstances, its tints, iutle. In', t hi* „ act ion 
of strong light, and it is purpled or darkeiuHl by dump or 
impure air. It becomes greenish also sonudimrs by u de- 
velopment of the yoEow oricle of iron* Ilie colour ot this 
■ pigment' has also the singular "propc.riy’' of ihietiiatiiig, o?' of 
going and coming, under 'Some changes of circumstances; 
wliich property it owes to the action and reticliou by ivhicli 
it acquires and ‘relinquishes oxygen alternately : and time 
hm aneutralking tendency upon its colour. 
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It diies and glazes wdl in oil, but. its great and prin- 
cipal use is in painting deep bines; in wliicli its body 
secures its permanence, and its transparency gives force to 
its depth. It is also valuable in compounding deep purples 
with lake, and is a powerful neutralizer and component of 
black, and adds considerably to its intensity. It is a pig- 
ment much used when mixed with white lead in the com- 
mon offices of painting, also in preparing blues for the 
launch-ess, in dyeing, and in compounding colours of various 
denoniinatious. Liiiie and Alkalis injure or destroy this 
colour. 

137. KNTWmB BLUE 

Is a Hghter-coloured and somewhat brighter Prussian blue, 
or ferro-prussiate of alumine, hping more of the terrene 
basis, but all the other qualities of that jugmeut, except its 
extreme depth. Eaerlem Blue is a similar pigment. 

138. INDIGO, 

Or Indian Blue, is a pigment manufactured in the East and 
West Indies from several plants, but principally &om the 
anil or incligofera. It is of various qualities, and has been 
long known, and of great use in dyeing. In painting it is 
not so bright as Prussian blue, but is extremely powerful 
and transparent ; hence it may be substituted for some of 
the uses of Pnissian blue as the latter now is for indigo. 
It is of great body, and glazes and works well both in water 
and oil. Its relative permanence as a dye has obtained 
it a Msc character of extreme durability in painting, a 
quality in wliich it is nevertheless very inferior even to 
Prussian bine. 
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It is injured by impure air^, and in glaziii" same speei- 
mens are firmer than others, but not durable; in tint with 
wliite lead they are all fugitive: when used, liowever, in 
considerable body in shadow, it is more pcniranmit, but in 
all res2)ects inferior to Prussian blue in painting. 
iine is indigo refined by solution anil pref'i|ntal;ioii, in 
which state it is equal in colom to Antwerp blue. .By ibis 
process indigo also becomes more diunble, and niiK'h, nuire 
powerful, transj)arent, and deep. It wuslic's uud works 
aihiiirably in water: in other resj)ects ir Lns liu: cmnraon 
properties of indigo. Vhe liave been assured by am (miineiit 
architect, tliat these blues of indigo lim*c the j^roperty of 
piisliiiig or detaching Indian ink from paper. The same is 
supposed to belong toother Hues; but as ibis dfect is 

i chemical, it can hardly be an attribute of mere colour. 

139. BLUE TlBDITEIl 

Is a blue omdc of copper, or precipitate of the iiitrafe of 
copper by lime, and is of a beautiful ligiit blue colour. It 
I is little aifected by light ; but time, clamp, and inquire ai? 

I turn it green, and ultimately blacken it, — changes which 

■•j ensue even more rajiidly in oil than in waitT : it is thcre- 

fore by no means an eligible pigment in oil, anti, is priii- 
j dpally confined to distemper juiinting and the uses of the 

paper-stainer, though it has been found to stand welt 

ii many years in water-colour drawings and in crayon paint- 
i'l' ' iags, when preseiw^ed' 'dry. ' it- has been ' improperly substi- 
[: i tuted for -S/cc. 
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140. SAUNDEES BLUE, j 

A corrupt name, from Cendres BleuSy the original denomi- 
nation probably of nltramanne is of tiro kinds, the 

natural and tlie artificial; the artificial is a verditer prepared y 
l)y lime or an allcali from nitrate or sulphate of copper ; the ; 

natural is a blue mineral found near copper-mines, and is ■ 

the same as MovMtam Blue, A very beautiful substance of j 

this kind, a carbonate of coj^^er, both blue and green, is j. 

found in Cmnberland. If one of these blues of copper are^ || 

however, durable : used in oil, they become green, and, ^ 

as pigments, are precisely of the character of verditers. |!; 
Se/meirfiirl Blue is a similar pigment* |[^ 

141. BICE, ' . I 

Blue Bice^ or Terre Blue, is sometimes confounded | 
with the above copper blues ; but the true bice is said to^ | 
be prepared from the lajpk Armemns of Germany and the 
Tyrol, and is a light bright hue. The true Armenian 
stone of the ancients was probably the lapis lazuli of later 
times, and the blue prepared therefrom the same as our 
ultramarine. Pale ultramarine may w^ell supply the place 
of this pigment, but copper blues substituted for this 
pigment are not to be depended on* 

Ground smalts, blue verditer, and other pigments, have 
])asscd under the name of bice ; which has, therefore, be- 
come a very equivocal pigment, and its name nearly obso- 
lete: nor is it at present to be found in the shops, although 
much commended by old writers on the art. 
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Chjvptee XL 

Of THE SECOXDAlil' COLOUB8. 

OF OlUXGli. 

142. Orange is tlie fast of tUe fecmidary (.‘oloiivs in 
relation to liglit, being in all ibe variety of its hues caiu- 
posed of yellm and red. A true or perfect orange is suck 
a compound of red and yellon- as trill nentrali«> a perfect 
bke in equal quantity either of surface or intensity, awl the 
proportions of such compound arc iivtf of perfect red to 
tlrree of perfect yeUow. Tniin orange inclines to red, it 
takes the names of searUt, jjojm 

coIoiix/&c«> it leans towaid yellow. It* ciitt'txJ into cfoni* 

bination uith green in fomiing the tertiary nfrlnr, and 
with purple it constitutes the tertiary rurnd : it forms aEo 
a series of warm semi-neutral colours with Ikd, and !iar- 
moiiizes in contact and variety of lints with 

143. Oranae is an advancing colour in piiniitig: 
in nature it is effective at a great iKstaiu'c, acting pout r- 
Mlyoutheeye; diminishing its sensibility in pruportiou 
to the strength of the light in which it is vie\vi;ii ; and it is 
of the hue and partakes of the vividness of sititshiiie, as it 
does also of all the powers of its components, rctl and yeliou . 

144. This secondary is pre-eminently a irani colour, 
being the equal contrast or antagonist in this resiwet, as 
it is also in colour, to bine, to which the attribute of cool^ 
ness pecttharly, belongs : hence it is discordant when stand- 
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iiig alone v,iTli yellow or with red, unresolved by their 

proper contrasts. 

Ill the well-knoM.Ti froit of the Aurantimn, called 
oranr^e from its golden hue, from which fruit this colour 
borrows its well-adapted name, nature has associated two 
primary colours with two primary tastes which seem to be 
analogous; a red and yellow compound colour, with a 
sweet and acid coinpoimd flavour. 

145. The poets confound orange with its ruling colour 
yellow, and, by a metonymy, use in its place the terms 
golden, gilding, &c., as gildmg sometimes supplies the place 
of this colour in painting. 

The list of original orange pigments is so deficient, 
that in some treatises, orange is not even named as a colour, 
most of them being called reds or yellows : and orange 
being a colour, compounded of red and yellow^, the place 
of original orange pigments may be supplied by mixture 
of the tw^o latter colours ; by glazing one over the other ; 
by stippling, or other modes of breaking and intermixing 
them ill w'orking, according to the nature of the work and 
the effect required. Por reasons before given, mixed pig- 
liieiits are inferior to the simple or homogeneous in colour, 
iTorking, and other })roperties : yet, some pigments mix and 
combine }nore eordinlly than others. In oil the compound- 
ing of colours is more easily effected. 


146. CHEOME OEAFGE 

Is a beautiful orange pigment, and is one of the most 
durable and least exceptionable chromates of lead, and not 
of iron, as it is commonly called, , or Mars Scarlet, another 
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misnomer of this pigment^ tMcIi is truly a subi'lironitiie of 
lead. 

It is, when well prepared, of a brig] iter colour than 
vermilion, but is inferior in dumbility and bod}' to tlm him 
pigment, being liable to the cliaiig«‘S and affiidU'S of ilie 
clirome yellows in a somewhat less degree, but less liable 
to cliaiige than the orange oxide of lead, li/fy/a; 
is a French pigment, a species of chromic era age, snnilar 
to the above- This name is also givc*n to oraiigr* fexitb^ of 
iron, and CAramaie qf 3Iereiirj/y which is impropcrl}' das.<t.‘d 
a-s a red with vermilion, for tliongli it is of a bright 
ochrous red colour in powder, it is, wlicn ground, oi :i 
bright orange ochre colour, and affords, with white, verj" 
pure orange-coloured tints- Xevertlieless it k a iiad pig- 
ment, since light boob diaiiges it to a deep, riissd whiWf 
and fonl air reduces it to extreme Haekiiciss* 

147- OlAXGE OCIIBE, 

Called also Spanisk ochre, &c-, is a very bright ydlcnv ochre 
burnt, by winch opcmtioii it ae(|ii,ires wannih, ecihmr, tnois- 
parency, and depth- In colour it is mcakratil} brigiit, 
forms good flesh tints with wiiite, dries and wmrks wdl bntli 
in water and oil, and is a very dnraljle and ciigihie pigiiieiiU 
It may be used in eiiamd-painti'ng, and has all the pro- 
perties of its original ochre in other res|K.fi“ts- 

148- MAIIS OBAXCiE 

Js an artificial iron oelire, similar to the above, of whtcli 
we foimerly prepared a variety briglitiT, richer, and more 
' transparent than the above, and in other respects of the 
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same cliaracter; but requiring to be employed cautiously 
with colours affected by iron, being more cbemically active 
than native oelires^ several of which and their compounds 
become orange by burning. 

149. BVmT SIENNA EARTH 

as its name expresses^ the Terra di Sienna biuut^ and 
is of an orange russet colour. What has been said of 
orange ochre may be repeated of burnt Sienna earth. It 
is riclier in colouiv deeper^ and more transparent^ and works 
and dries better than mio Sienna earth ; but in other re- 
spects has all tJie properties of its parent coloiu*^ and is 
permanent and eligible 'wherever it may he usefnb and 
■^■aluable in graining. lAgM Red and Venetian Red, before 
treatcil of^ are also to be considered as impure^ bnt durable 
orange colours; and several artificial preparations of iron 
afford exceleiit colours of tins class. 

150. ORANGE LEAD 

Is an oxide of lead of a more 'vivid and warmer colour 
than red lead, but in other respects does not differ essen- 
tially from that pigment in its qualification for the palette. 

151. ORxVNGE ORPIMENT, 

Or Realgar, improperly called also Red orpimewt, since it 
is of a brilliant orange colour^ inclining to yeEo'w., There 
arc two kinds of this pigment ; the one native, the other 
faeiliiotms the first of which, is the mndarae of the an- 
cients; and is of rather a redder colour than the factitious. 
Tliej are the same in quahties ^ .pigments, and differ not 
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otherwise tlian in colour from ^jelhw mpimeut, to wliicli 
the old painters gave the orange hue bj heatj and then 
caEed it alcJiywiy, and hwmt oTjth'iienf. 


15S. iiXTIMOXY OBAXGE 

Is a hydro-ml^huret of mt'mony of an orange coIoiUj wlricli 
is destroyed by the action of strong light. It is a bad 
dryer in oil, injurious to many colours, and in no respect 
an eligible pigment either in oil or water. 


153. ikNOTTA, 

Arnotki, Annotio, Camera, CMm, Term Orlrntm, Jtovem, 


&c., are names of several vegetal snbstaiiees brought from 
the West Indies, of an oran^ red colour, soluble in water 
and spirit of wine, but very ftigitivc and changeable, and 
not fit-for painting. It is principally tised by the dyer. 


and in colouring cheese. 


It is also an ingredient in some 
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154. Green, which occupies the midtUe station in the 
mtoal scale of colours and in relation to light and shade, 
the second of the secondary colours ; it is composed of 
the extreme primaries, ydlem and him, and is most perfect 
in hae when constituted in the proportions of tkree of 
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yello-^v to eight of blue of equal intensities •, because sucli 
a green -vriU perfectly neutralize and contrast a perfect red 
in the proportions of eleoert, io five eitber of space or power, 
as adduced on our scale of Olnroiaatic Equivalents. Of 
ab compound colours, green is the most , effective, distinct, 
and striking, affecting tlie mind mth, sraprise and deiigbt 
when fct xjroduced by tlie mixture of blue and yellow: 
so dissimilar to its constituents does it appear to the un- 
tutored eye. Green, mixed witb orange, converts it into 
the one extreme tertiary, citrine; and, mixed with purple, 
it becomes the other extreme tertiary, alive: hence its 
rektions and accordances are more general, and it contrasts 
more agreeably with all colours than any other individual 
colour. It has, accordingly, been adopted with perfect 
wisdom in nature as the general garb of the vegetal crea- 
tion. It is, indeed, in every respect a central or middle 
colour, being the contrast and compensatory of the middle 
primary, red, on the one liand, and of the middle tertiary, 
on the other: and, unlike the other secondaries, aU 
its hues, whether tending to bine or yellow, are of the 
same denomination. . ... 

155. These attributes of green, which render it so 
universally effective in contrasting of colours, cause it also 
to become the least useful in compounding them, and the 
most apt to defile other colours in mixture : nevertheless 
it forms valuable semi-neutrals of the olwe class with Uach, 
for of such subdued tones are the greeny by winch the 
more vivid hues of nature are contrasted; accordingly the 
various greens of foliage are always more or less semi- 
neutral in colom*, declining into greg. As green is the most 
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general colour of vegetal EatiirCj aiKl pniicipai m loiiagc* ^ 

so red, its harmonizing colour, and compomids of rod, are 
most general and principal in flowers. Puqile flowers ^ are 
commonlj contrasted with centres or variegarions of hnglit 
yellmo,^ flowers are with like rehevings of omnyc ; 
and there is a prevailing hue, or character, in tlu.. gitoi 
colotu- of the fohage of almost everv plant, by which it is 
linrmonized with the colours of its flowers. 

156. The principal discord of gi'ccn is blue ; and n hen 
they approximate or accompany esich other, tbe\ rctpUi’c 
to he resolved by the apposition of warm colours ; and it 
is in tliis way that the warmth of distance uud tin lioii/mi 
reconcile the azure of the sky with the greenness of a land- 
scape. Its less powerful dkcord is yellow, which requires 
to he similarly resolved hy a purple-red, or its principles. 
In its tones green is cool or warm, sedate or gay, either as 
it inclines to blue or to yellow ; yet it i.s in its general 
effects cool, cahn, temperate, and refreshing ; atid, having 
little power in reflecting light, is in a mean degree, a re- 
tiring colour, and readily subdued hy distance 5 for t !ie same 
reasons it excites the retina less than most colours, and is 
cool and grateful to the twe, As a colour iiidlvidually, 
greeu is eminently beautiful and agreeable, bui it i.s more 
particularly so when contrasted with its compensating 
colour, red, as it often is in nature, and even in the green 
leaves and the young shoots of plants and trees; and they 
are the most generally attractive of tdl colours in this re- 
^ spect. They are hence powerful and eflective colours tm 
the feelings and passions, imd require, therefore, to be sub- 
dued or toned to prevent , excitement and to prcseiwe the 
balance of hamony in painting. 
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Tlic nmiiber of pigments of any colour is in general 
proportioned to its importance ; lienca the variety of greens 
is very greats tliongli tlieir classes are, not very numeroiis. 
The following are the principal : — 

157. MIXED GREEK'S. 


Green being a compound of Hue and yelloto, pigments 
of these coloni's may be used to supply the place of green 
pigments, by compounding them in the several ways of 
working; by mixing, glazing, hatching, or otherwise blend- 
ing them in the proportions of the hues and tints required. 
In compounding colours, it is desirable not only that they 
should agree chemically, but that they should also have, as 
much as may be, the same degree of durability ; and in 
these respects Prussian or Antwerp blue and gamboge form 
a judicious, though not extremely durable, compound, 
similar to Tarle/s greoij Hooher^s green^ &e., used in 
ivater. In common oil painting greens are formed by 
3nixtiire of the ordinary blue and yellow, pigments with ad- 
ditions of wlnte. But these are less . durable than the 
original green pigments prepared from copper, of wliich 
there are a great variety. But the yeUow oclmes with Prus- 
sian Ijlue afford more eligible pigments than the brighter 
mixtures of chrome yellow afibrd. Cohalt greeiiH, cJirome 
greeMj and Friimmi green, are names for similar mixtures. 

158. TEBBE-YEETE. ' ' 

True Terre-Yerte is an oclire of a bluish green not very 
bright, in substance moderately hard, and smooth in texture. 
It is variously a bluish or grey, coaly clay, combined with 
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yellow oxide of iroa or yellow oclire. 
brigM, it is a very durable pigment, beir 
strong ligM and impure aiiv and combiuini 
lours without injur}-. It lias not inaeli bud 
parent, and dries well in oil. There are v 
pigment ; but the green earths which have 
colouring matter are, although generally of I 
inferior in their otlier quahties, ami are nut t 
Tt has been called Greeu Bex', and ll 


159. CHE03IE GBEEX& 
Commonly so called, are compound pigu 
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Mid axe eligible for either water or oil painting, in the latter 
of xiliich they iisuaUy dry well. They afford valuable co- 
lours also in enamel painting. To this substance it is that 
the emerald owes its green colour. 

160 . COBALT GREEK’S. 

Iliere are tu'o pigments of this denomination, the one 
a compound of cohalt blue and chromic yellow, which par- 
takes of the qualities of those pigments, and may be formed 
oy mixture, the other, an original pigment prepared imme- 
diately from cohalt, with addition of oxide of iron or zinc, 
which is of a pure but not very powerful green colour, and 
durable both in water and oil, in the latter of which it dries 
\vell. Mnmmm’s green is of tins kind. Its habits are 
nearly the same as those of Cobalt blue. 

161 . COPPER GREEN 

Is the appellation of a class rather than of an individual 
pigment, under which are comprehended Verdigris, Verdiier,. 
Malachite, Mineral green, Green Bke, Scheelds green, 
Schwetnfuri or Vienna green, Hmgevrg green. Emerald 
green, true Brnnswich green, green Lake, Mountain green, 
African green, French green, Sawon green, Berdan green, 
Batcnt green. Marine green, Olgmghan green, &c. Old 
authors mcntiou others under tlie names of individuals who 
prepared them, such are Verde de Barildo, &c. 

The general characteristics of these greens mre bright- 
ness of colour, well suited to the purposes of house-painting. 
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action of damp and imptne air, wliicli ultimately blnckcn 
them : to ivMch they have also a tendency by time. Ihey 
have a good body, and dry -sreil in oil, but, hkc the whites 
of lead, are all deleterious substances. We will particularize 
the principal sorts. 

1G2. YEBDIGRIS, 

Or Tinde jdSm, is of two kinds, coimnou or impnn,', ami 
crystaUizcd or FenUsm, or more properly retiued 

vcidi'uris. They are both acetates of cojjper, of a bright 
colom inclining to blue. They aic the least perniancai _ of 
the copper greens, soon fading as water-colours by the action 

of light, S:c., and becoming first white, and ultiinately blacky 

by dLp and foul air. In oil, verdigris is durable with re- 
spect to light and air, but moist and impure air change its 
colour, and cause it to effloresce or rise to the surfiice through 
the oil. It dries rapidly, and might be useful as a siccific 
with other greens or very dark colours. Fresh ground m 
varnish it stands better; but is not upon the whole a safe 
or eligible pigment, either alone or compounded. Vinegar 
dissolves it, and the solution is used for tinting maps, &c. 
The addition of refined sugar, with gentle hoilhig, facilitates 
the solution and improves the colour. 

163. GREEK TODITER 

Is the same in substance as blue verditer, which is converted 
iato green verditer by boiling. This piigment has the com- 
mon properties of the copiper greens above montioned, and 
is sometimes called Green Bice. 
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164. EMERALD GREEN 

Is tlie name of a new copper green upon a terrene base* 
It is the most vivid of this tribe of colours, being rather 
opaque, and powerfully reflective of light, and appears to 
be the most durable pigment of its class. Its hue is not 
common in nature, but well suited for brilliant works. It 
works well in water, but difficultly in oil, and dries badly 
therein. The only true emerald green is, however, that of 
chrome, with ■which metal nature gives the green colour to 
the emerald, 

165. MINERAL GREEN ' 

Is the commercial name of Green hakes ^ prepared from the 
sulphate of copper. These vary in hue and shade, have all 
the properties before ascribed to copper greens, and afford 
the best common greens and, not being liable to change 
of colour by oxygen and light, stand the weather well, and 
are excellent for the use of the liouse-painter, &c. : bnt 
are less eligible in the nicer works of fine art, having a 
tendency to darken by time and foul air. 

166. MOUNTAIN GREEN 

Is a native carbonate of copper, combined with a white 
earth, and often striated mth veins of mountain blue, to 
which it bears the same relation that green verditer does to 
blue ver ill ter : nor does it differ from these and other copper 
greens in any property essential to the painter. The Mala- 
chite^ a beautiful copper ore, employed by jewellers, is 
sometimes calied mouatain green, and 


E 
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foimded tlieremth, being similar substances and oi simdar 
use as pigments. It is also called llungarn green, being 
found in ibe mountains of Kerubauseii, as it is also m 
Cimiberlancl. 

167. SCHEELE’S GREEX 

Is a compound oxide of copper and arsenic, or arsante ol 
copper, named after the justly celebrated chemist, ivho dis- 
covered it. It is variously of a hcautiml, light, uarni, 
men colon., opaqno, pcnMmem in im-lt o»l in .!«■ 
n«e leoil, tal most be used cautiously tvitlt ^«lfa ullou, 
by u-Mch it is soon destroyed. Schn in/itri green md 
henna green are also names of a fine preparation ol the 
same kind as the above. These pigments arc less aliectctl 
by damp and impure air thau the simple copper greens and 

a^e therefore in these respects rather more eligible colour.s 

tlian the ordinary copper greens. 

168. PEESSL\X GREEX. 

The pigment celebrated niider this luune is an imper- 
fect pmssiate of iron, or Prussian blue, in u-hicb the ycllovr 
oxide of iron superabounds, or towhicli yelloiv tmeturc ot 
Ereiich berries h-as been added, ami is not in any respect 
superior as a pigment to the compomids of Prussian blue 
and yeEov ochre. A better sort of Pmssiaii^ green is 
formed by precipitating the prussialu of potash with nitrate 
of cobalt. 

169. SAP GIEEX, 

Or Verde Verne, is a vegetal pigment prepared from the 
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juice of tlie terries of tlie bucttliorn, the green leayes of 
tlie woa(\ tlie blue flowers of the iris^ It is usually 
preserved in bladders^ and is thence sometimes called 
Bladder Green ; when good it is of a dark colour and glossy 
fracture^ extremely transparent^ and of a fine natural green 
colour. Though imioh employed as a water-colour without 
giiin^ udiicli it contains naturally^ it is a very imperfect pig- 
meiiri disposed to attract the moistui’e of the atmosphere, 
and to mildew ; and, having little durability in water-colour 
painting, and less in oil, it is not eligible in the one, and is 
totally useless in the other. 

Similar pigments, prepared from coffee-berries, and 
called Fenetim and BmeraM greem, are of a colder colour, 
verj' fugitive, and equally defective as pigments. 

170, INVISIBLE GEEEN. 

A good ordinary green of this denomination, for out-of- 
door painting and fresco, may be prepared by mixture of 
the yellow ochres with black in small quantities; or by 
adding black to any of the ordinary green pigments. See 

Qlim BtgmenU* 


Chapter XIII. 

OE PUEPLE. 

171. PiU'ple, the third and last of the secondary co- 
lours, is composed of red and hlue^ in the proportions of 
five of the foxaner to eight of the latter, which ’constitute a 
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perfect purple, or one of such a line as will neutralize, aiul 
best contrast a perfect yeUow in tlie proportions of thirteen 
to three, either of surface or intensity. It forms, when 
mixed with its co-secondary colour, green, the tertiary 
colour, o&e; and, when mixed with the remaining sceon- 
darv orange, it constitutes in like inaniicr the tertiuia 
colour, rmsd. It is the coolest of the tlnee secondary ^ 
colotus, and the nearest also in relation io Hack or shutle ; in 
which respect, and in never being a warm colour, it rcsi-m- 
hies blue. In other respiects also purple partakes ot tlie 
properties of blue, wliicli is its lailing coiour; Ik-iicc it is to 
the eye a most retiring colour, which reliocts light little, 
and deehnes rapidly in power in proportion to the distance • . 

at which it is viewed, and • also in a declining light. It is 
the most retiring of positive colours. 

172, Next to green, purple is the most generally 
pleasing of the consonant colours ; and has been celebrated 
as a regal or imperial colour, as much perhaps from its 
rareness in a pure state, as from its individual beauty. 

Wlien hiplbii-tig to the rose, or red, this colour takes the ^ 

names of crimson, &c., as it does those of violet, lilac, &c., , 

when it inclines toward its other constituent, blue ; wMcli i 

latter colour it serves to mellow, or follows w’ell into shade. 

173. The contrast, or harmonizing colour of ptirjde, is 
yellow on the side of light and the primaries j and it is ; 

itself the harmonizing contrast of the tertiary citrine on the . 

side of shade, and less perfectly so of the semi-neutrsd Iromu j 

Purple, when inclining towards redness, is a regal, magis- j 

terial, and pompons coiour. In its efiects on the mind it 
partakes principdly, however, of the powers of its archeus, | 
or ruling colour, blue. j 
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174. As the extreme primaries^ blue and yellow^ ^lien 
either compounded or opposed, afford the most pleasing 
consonance of the primary coloui’s ; so the extremes, purple 
and orange, afford the most pleasing of the secondary 
consonances ; and this analog}^ extends also to the extreme 
tertiary and semi-neutral colours, while the mean or middle 
colours afford the most agreeable contrasts or harmonies. 
Purple pigments are rare, and lie under a peculiar disad- 
vantage as to apparent durability and beauty of colour, 
owing to the neutralizing power of yellowness in the 
grounds upon wliich they are laid, as well as to the general 
warm colour of light, and the yellow tendency of almost 
•all vehicles and varnishes, by wliich tliis colour is subdued | 
for the sjune reason tliis colour disappears by candle-light. 

175. MIXED PUEPLES. 

Purple being a secondary colour, composed of Hue and 
fed^ it follows of course that any blue and red pigments, wliich. 
are not chemically at variance, may be used in producing 
mixed purple pigments of any required hue, either by com- 
pounding or grinding them together ready for use^ or by com- 
bining them in the various modes of operation in painting. 
In such compounding, the more perfect the original colours 
are, the better in general will be the purple produced. In 
these ways, uUraimrim and the rose colours of madder 
constitute excellent and beautiful purples, which are equally 
permanent in crater and oil, in glazing, or in tint, whether 
under the iniliiencc of the oxygenous or the hydrogenous 
principles of light and impure air, by wliich colours are 
subject to change. The blue and red of cobalt and madder 
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afford also good pruples. Some of tlie finest and most 
delicate pimples in ancient paintings appear to have been 
similarly compounded of uUmmrine and vemilion, which 
constitute tints equaEy permanent, but less transparent 
than the above. FaciHty of use, and other advantages, 
are obtained at too great a sacrifice by the emploTOieut 
of pei^hable mixtures, such as are the carmines and lakes 
of cochineal nith indigo and other Uue colours ; but com- 
mon purples may be composed of Prussian blue and a er- 
milioii additions of white. 

176 . GOIiD PXJIiPLEji 

Or Cassiuds Purple Precipitate, is the compound oxide 
wliich is precipitated upon mixing the solutions of gold 
and tin. It is not a bright, but a rich and powerful colour, 
of great durability, varying in degrees of transparency, and 
in hue from deep crimson to a murrey or dark purple, and 
is principally imedin miniature. It maybe emplojecl in 
enamel-painting, works well in water, and is an excellent 
though expensive pigment, hut not much used at present, 
as the madder purple is cheaper, and perfectly well sup- 
plies its place. 

177. MADDER PURPLE, 

Purple MuUate, ox FteMs Pnrpk, is a very rich and deep 
carmine, pr^ared from madder. Though not a brilliant 
purple, its richness, durability, transparency, and superiority 
of tiolour, have given it the preference to the pu^le of 
geld preceding, and to burnt carmine. It is a pigment 
of gmt body atid intensity; it works well, dries and glazes 
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well iu oil, and is pure and permanent in its tints, neitlier 
giving nor sustaining injury from other colours. 

1“S. BUEKT CAEMINB 

Is, according to its name, the carmine of cochineal partially 
charred till it resembles in colour the purple of gold, for 
the uses of which in miniature and water-painting it is 
substituted, and has the same properties except its dura- 
bility j of which qualiti^ Hkethe carmine it is made from, 
it is deficient, and therefore in tliis important respect is 
an ineligible pigment. A durable colour of this kind may, 
however, be obtained by burning triaMermrnme in a cup 
over a sinrit lamp, or otherwise stirring it tilt it becomes 
of the hue or hues required. 

179. PUBPLE LAKE. 

The best purjde lake so called is, prepared from cochi- 
neal, and is of a rich and powerful colora, inclined to 
crimson. Its character as a pigment, is that of tire cochi- 
neal lakes aheady described. It is both in glati-ng 

and tint ; but, used in considerable body, as m the shadows 
of draperies, &:c., it wili last under favourable dreumstances 
a long time. Lac lake resembles it in colour, and may 
supply its place more durably, although not perfectly so. 

ISO. PUBPLE OCHBE, 

Or Mineral pHrjJe, is a dark ochre, mtive of the Porest of 
Lean in Gloucestershire. It is of a murrey or chocolate 
colour, and forma cool tints of a purple hue with white. It is 
of a simikr body and opacity, and darker colour than Jndkm, 
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^ed, wMcli has also been classed among puiples, bnt in aU 
other respects it resembles that pigment. It may be prepared 
artiRcially, and some natural red ochres hnrn to tins colour, 
which has been employed under the denommation of J'loM 
de Mars. 


Chapteii XHh 

OF THE TEETIAET COLOUES. 

OF CITEIXE. 

181. Citrine, is the first of the tertiary class of 
colours, or ultimate compounds of the priiaary triad, 
^ellmo, red, and Urn; in which yellow is the predomi- 
nating colour, and blue the extreme subordinate; for 
citrine being an immediate compound of the secondaries, 
oninffe and ffreen., oi both which yellow is a constituent, 
the latter colonr is of double occurrence therein, while the 
other two primaries enter singly into the compositioii ot 
citrine,— its mean or middle hue comprehending eight blue, 
five red, and six yellow, of equal intensities. 

182. Hence citrine, according to its name, wliich is 
the name of a class of colours, and is used commonly for 
a dark yellow, partakes in a subdued degree of all the 
powers of its archeus, yellow; and, in estimating its pro- 
perties and effects in painting, it is to be regarded as par- 
ticipating of aE the relations of yeEow, By some this 
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colour is improperly called broum^ as almost all broken 
colours are. The harmonkmg contrast of citrine is a Heep 
jjvjjjle ; and it is tlie most advancing of the tertiary colours^ 
or nearest in its relation to light. It is variously of a 
tepid^ tender^ modesty cheering cliaracter, and alike expres- 
sive of tliese qualities in painting and poetic art. In nature, 
citrine begins to prevail in landscape before the other 
tertianes, as the green of summer declines; and as autumn 
mivances it tends totvards its orange hues, including the 
colours called aurora, chamoise, and others before enmne- 
rated under the head of Yellou^ 

ISd. lb understand and relish the harmonious rela- 
tions and expressive powers of the tertiary colours, recj[iiires 
a cultivation of perception and a refinement of taste to 
which study and practice are requisite. They are at once 
less definite and less generally evident, but more delightful, 
— more frequent in nature, but rarer in common art, thair 
the like relations of the secondaries and primaries; and’ 
lienee the painter and the poet afford us fewer illustrations'-, 
of effects less ccimmoiily appreciated' or understood. 

Original citrine-coloured pigments are not numerous,, 
unless we include several imperfect yellows, which might- 
not improperly be called citrines : the following are, how- 
ever, the pigments ht’st entitled to this appellation : — 

1S4. MIXED CITEINE. 

What has been before remarked of the mked secondary 
colciiirs is iiiorc particularlj applicable to ihe tertiary, dt 
being more clifficiilt to select three homogeneous, substances, 
of equai powers as pigments, than two, that may unite and 
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.rork tosetlier cordially. Hence tlie mked teitiaric. arc 
still less perfect and pure than tire secondaries; and _as 
their hues are of extensive use in painting, ori^mial pig- 
ments of these colours are proportionately esnuiahlo to the 
artist. Nevertheless, there are tiro evident pnnciples oi 
combination, of wliich the artist may avail himself m^FO- 
dneing these colours in the various nays of noi 
one being that of combining tiro original ^sccondarie?,— 
e. t/., p-eeti and orange m producing atvi/mic; the oilier, 
the uniting the three primaries in .such a manner ihat 
yellow predominate in the case of citrbe, and Hue and red 

he suhordimite in the compound. 

183. These colours are, however, in many cases procliicet 

with best and most permanent effect, not by the intimate 
combination of pigments but by inteinningling them, in the 
manner of nature, on the canvass, so as to produce the 
effect at a proper distance of a uniform colonr. ^ Sucli is 
the citrine colour of fruit and foliage; on inspecring 
the individuals of which we distinctly trace the stipplings 
of orange and green, or yellow, red,^ and green. Similar 
beautiful consonances are observable in the rumt hues of 
foliage in the autumn, in wHeh puriile and oranj^ have 
broken or superseded the uniform green of leaves; and also 
in the olive foliage of the rose-tree, produced in tlie indi- 
vidual leaf by the ramification of purple in green, let 
mixed citrines may be compounded safely and simply by 
sligiit additions, to an original brown pigment, of that 
primary or secondary tone wMch is requisite to give it the 
required hue, and red and yellow ochres mixed form good 
common paints of tMs colour. 
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1S6, BB0WN PINK 

Is a vegetal lake precipitated from tire , decoction of Prench 
berries, and dyeiug woods, and is sometimes tie residuum 
of tile dyer's vat. It is of a fine, rich, transparent colour, 
rarely ot a true brown j but being in general of an orange 
iu’oken Ly oTtven, it falls into the class of citrine colours, 
soiiis'tiini'S iiirliniug to greenness, and sometimes toward 
the wannih of orange. . It works weE both in water and 
oil, in tlip laiti-r of which it is of great depth and trans- 
parency, but dries badly. Its tints with white lead are 
very fugitive, and in thin glaaing it does not stand. Upon 
the whole, it h more beaatiful than eligible. 

187. UMBEE, 

Commonly called Saw Umber, is a natural ochre, abound- 
ing \rith oxide of manganese, said to have been first ob- 
tained from ancient Ombria, now SpoletOj, in Italy j— it is 
found also in England, and in most partis of the world; 
but. that which is brought from Cyprus, under the name of 
Turkish umber, is the best. It is of a fecawft-cafcine edoar, 
semi-opaf[ue, lias all the properties of a gs@d. ;ochre, is per- 
ftjctly durable both in water and oil, and one of the best 
diynug colours we possesB, and injures no other good pig- 
ment with which itmaybemked. See Ca^agh Brown, 
some speciuiens of which are of a dtrme hue. Although 
not so much employed as formerly, umbor is petfecBy 
eli^blc nccordiiig to ita colour and uses, k :graiaing, &c. 

183. Several browns, and other ocirona earths, ap- 
prtfflch also to the chfliaeler of cifeinesj. are the. Terre 
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cleGasseljBistrej &c. Butmtlie confusion of names, infinity 
of tones and tints, and variations of individual pimncuts, 
it is impossible to attain an unexceptionable or umversaUy 
satisfactorj' arrangement. 


Ohapteu XV. 

OB BUSSET. 

1S9. Tbe second or middle tertiary colour, M/msei, like 
citrine, is constituted ultimately of the three primaries, m/, 
7 /ellou-, and Une; but tvitli this difference, that instead of 
'vellow as in citrine, reel is the predominating colour in 
xusset, to ulncli yelow and blue are subordinates : for 
ormff’e and being the immediate constitnents of mssef, 
and red being a component part of each of those colours, 
it enters doubly into their compound in rasset, -while yellov 
and blue enter it only singly; the proportions of its middle 
hue being eight blue, ten red, and tlnee yellow, of equal 
intensities. It follows that russet takes the relations and 
powers of a subdued red; and many pigments and dyes of 
the latter denomination are in strictness of the class of 
russet colours : in fact, nominal distinction Cif colours is 
properly only relative; the gradation from hue to hue, as 
&om shade to shade, constituting an unliiratcd series, in 
■wWch it is literally impossible to pronounce absolutely 
where any shade or colour ends and another begins. 

190. The harmonizing, neutralizing, or contrasting 
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coloOT of russet, is a deep green /—when the russet inclines 
to orange, it is a grey, or subdued blue. These are often 
beiiutilullj opposed in nature, being medial accordances, or 
in equal relation to light, shade, and other colours, and 

among tiie most agreeable to sense, - 

131. liussei^ we have said, partakes of tlie relations of 
red, but moderated in every respect, and quaMed for 
greidcr breadtii of display in the colouring of nature and 
art ^ ItbS so, perhaps, than its fellow-tertiaries in proportion 
as it is iiKlividuaUy more beautiful, the powers of beauty 
being ever most eifective when least obtrusive; and its 
presence in colour should be principally evident to the eye 
that seeks it. This colour is warm, complacent, solid, frank, t 
and sootlmig. Common acceptation, substitutes the term ; 

brown fi)r russet, '’I 

'f 

Of the tertiary colours, russet is the most important I 

to the artist j and there are many pigments under the | 

deiiominations of red, purple, &e., which are of russet hues. | 
But there are few true russets, and one only which bears f 
the name : of these are the foEowing . : | 

» ' ■ fl 

192. MIXED EUSSET, I 

Is 

What lias been remarked in the preceding chapter [ 

upon the production of mixed citrine colours, is equally j 

applicable in general to the mixed russets: we need not, i 

therefore, repeat it. By the immediate method of pro- ' 

ducing it materialiy from its secondaries, orange and puiple : 

ochres afford a compound russet pigment of a good and ‘ 

durable colour. Chrome-orange and pnrpie-lake yield a I 

similar but less permanent mixture. 
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Many other less eligible duple and triple compounds 
of russet are obnous upon principle, and it may be pro- 
duced by adding red in due predominance to some bion ns , 
thus red and brorra ochre duly mixed afford a good ordi- 
nary russet paint. 

193. FIELD’S lUSSET, 

Or Madder Brown, is, as its name indicates, prepared from 
the nhia, ihictoria, or madder-root. It is of a pure, rich, 
transparent, and deep msset colour, introduced by the 
author, and is of a true middle hue hetweeu orange and 
purple ,- not subject to change by the action of light, im- 
pure air, time, or mixture of other pigments. It has 
supplied a great desideratum, and is indispensable in water- 
colour painting, both as a local and auxiliary colour, in 
compounding and producing with yellow the gloiiiing hues 
of autumnal folisge, &c., and with blue the heauriful and 
endless variety of greys in sides, flesh, &c. There are 
three kinds of this pigment,, distinguished by variety of 
hue : russet, or Madder drofon, orange nteset, and dai'k 
russet, or intense inadder ifowii >■ which differ not essentially 
in their qualities as pigments, but as warm or cool russets, 
and are all good glazing colours, thin washes of wHch afford 
pure flesh-tints in water. The last dries best in oil, the 
others hut indifferently. It is a valuable pigment in the 
graining of mahogany. 

194. EEUSSIATE OF COFFEE 

Differs cheroicaEy feom Piussku blue only in having copper 
instead of iron for its basis. It varies in colour from 
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Chaptee XYI. 

OP OLITE. 

196. Olive is the third and last of the tertiary colours 
and nearest in relation to shade. It is constituted, like 
its co-tertiaxies, citrine and russet^ of the three primaries. 


russet to brown, is transparent and deep, but, being very 
liable to eliange in colour by the action of light and by 
other pigments, has been very little employed by the artist. 

Tliere are several other pigments which enter imper- 
fectly into, or verge upon, the class of russet, wMch, 
having obtained the names of other classes to which they 
are allied, wih be found under other heads ; such are some 
of the oclnes and Indian red. Burnt carmine and Cassius's 
precipitate are often of the russet hue, or convertible to it 
by due additions of yellow or orange; as burnt Sienna 
earth and various browns are, by like additions of lake or 
other reds. 

195. EUSSET OCHEE. 

Although there is no pigment of this name in the shops, 
many of the native ochres are of this denomination of 
colour, and may be employed accordingly^ and tlie red and 
yellow ochres of commerce ground together and burnt 
afford excellent russet colours in every mode of painting. 
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dlue, Ted; and yellow;, so subordinated, that blue pie- 
vails therein; but it is formed more inunediatch of the 
secondaries, purple and green: and, since blue enters 
as a component principle into each of these secondaries, 
it occurs tn-ice in the latter mode of forming olive, while 
red and jellow occur therein singly and sabordinately. 
Bhe is, therefore, in every instance, the arcliens, or pre- 
dominating colour of olive; its perfect or inidtUe hue 
comprehending sixteen of blue to five of red, and 
THUEE. of yellow; and it participates in a proportionate 
measure of the powers, properties, and relations of blue : 
accordingly, the antagonist, or hannonizing contrast of 
olive, is a dee2; orange ; and, like blue also, it is a retiring 
colour, the most so of sdl the colours, being nearest of all 
in relation to black, and last of the regular distincrions of 
colours. Hence its importance in nature and painting is 
almost as great as that of black: it divides tbc office of 
■ clothing and decorating the general ffice of nature uith 
green and blue; with both which, as with black and grey, 
it enters into innumerable compounds and accordances, 
changing its name, as either hue predominates, into green, 
grey, ashen, slate, &c. : thus the olive hues of foliage are 
called green, and tire purple hues of clouds are called grey, 
&c., for language is general only, and inadequate to tlio 
infinite particularity of nature and colours. 

197 . As olive is usuaEy a compound colour botli with 
the artist and mechanic, and as there is no natural pigment 
in use under this name, or of tliis colour, in commerce there 
are few olive pigments. TerTe~vert, already mentioned, is 
sometimes of this class, and several of the copper greens 
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acf[iiire this hue by burniiig. The foUovdng need only to 
be noticed : — 


198, MIXED OLIVE. 

May be compounded in several ways ; directly^ by uniting- 
p*ee 7 i and jmrple^ or by adding to blue a smaller proportion of 
yellow and rei, or by breaking much blue with little orange. 
Cool black pigments mixed vdth yellow ochre, afford good 
olives. These hues are called green in landscape, and mm- 
iihle green in mechanic painting. 



199. OLIVE GEEEN*. 

The fine pigment sold under this name, prhicipally as a 
water-colour, is an arbitary compound, or mixed green, 
eligible for its uses. Any ordinary green mixed with black 
fonns this colour for exterior painting in oil, &c. And 
an olive-green paint may be economically prepared by the 
mixing of yellow or brown ochre with black, which may be 
varied by additions of blue or green. 

200. BLENT VEEDIGEIS 

Is what its name expresses, and is an oHve-coloured oxide 
of copper deprived of acid. It dries remarkably weh in oil, 
and is more durable ; and, in other respects, an improved 
and more eligible pigment than the original verdigris. 
Scheele's green affords by burning also a series of similar 
olive colours, which are as durable as their original pigment, 
and most of the copper greens may be subjected to the 
same process with the same results : indeed we have re- 
marked in many instances that the action of fire anticipates 



Chapter XVIL 

01 SEMI-XEUTEAL COLOUES. 

OE BEQ-WX. 

201. As colour,, aecordiag to the regular scale descending 
from white, properly ceases with, tlie class of olhse, tlie neu- 
tral Mach would here nafeiraliy tenmnate the series j hut as, 
in a practical viow, every eoloured pigment, of every class 
or tribe, combines with black as it exists in pigments, a 
new series or scale of coloured compounds arises, having 
black for their basis, which, though they differ not theo- 
retically from the preceding order inverted, are nevertheless, 
practically imperfect or impure j in wHch mew, and as 
compounds of black, we have distinguished them by the 
term sewH-i^suiral, and divided them into three classes. 
Brown, Marrone and Grey. Inferior as the semi-neutrals 
are hn point of colour, they comprehend,, nevertheless, a 
great proportion of our most permanent pigments ; and are, 
with respect to black, what twits are with respect to white | 
A, they are, so to call them, blade tats, or shades. 

20i. The first of the ^mi-nentrals, and the subject of 
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the effects of long-continued time, and that many of tlio 
primary and secondary colours may by diflerent degrees of 
buniing, be converted into their analogous secondary and 
tertiary, or semi-nentral colours, that come usefnlly into 
the graining of rosewood, &c. 
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tlie present clmpter^ is wliiclij in its widest accep* | 

tatioii;, lias been ^used to compreliend vulgarly every deiio- | 

mination of dark broken colonr, and in a more limited 
sense;, is tlxe rather indefinite appellation of a very extensive ■ 

class of colours of warm or tawny fines. Accordingly we, r 

have browns of every denomination of colonrs except blue; 
tlms XT {3 have yellow-brown;^ red-brown, orange-brown, } 
piirple-brown, &c, : but it is remarkable tlrnt we have, in I 
tins sense, no blue-brown nor any other coloixred-brown, 
in any but a forced sense, in which blue predominates ; 
such predominance of a cold colour immediately carrying 
the compound into the class of grey, ashen, or slate-colour^ 
Hence brown comprehends the hues cafled feuillemort,, 
mort d^ore, dun, hazel, auburn, &c. ; several of which we 
have already enumerated as allied to the tertiary colours* | 
203. The term hro^m^ therefore^ properly denotes a i 
■warm, broken colour, of which yellow is a principal consti- 
tuent t hence brown is in some measure to shade what 
yellow is to light, and warm or ruddy browns Mow yellows 
natmally as shading or deepening colours. It is hence also 
that eqiml quantities of either of the three primaries,, the 
three secondaries, or the three tertiaries, produce variously 
a brown mixture, and not the neutral black, &c. ; because 
no colour is essentially single, and warmth belongs to two 
of the primaries, but coldness to blue alone* Browns con- i 
tribute to coolness and clearness by contrast when opposed 
to pure colours. Hence their vast importance in painting 
and the necessity of keeping them from other colours,, to 
which they give foulness in mixture.* 

£04. Tire tendency in the compounds of colours to. run j 
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into bro\rancss and 'ivarmth is one of the general natural 
properties of colonrsj wiiicli occasions tliein to deteriorate 
or dirt each other in mixture : hence imai is sjiioriTiiious 
ndth foul or defiled, in a sense opposed to fair and pure ; 
and it is hence also that brown, which is the nearest of the 
semi-neutrals in relation to light, is to be at-oided iu 
mixture with light colours. 

This tendency wiE account also for the use oi brown 
in hannonizing and toneing, and for the great number of 
natural and artificial pigments and colours we posses under 
^ Uiis denomination: in fact, the failure to produce otlier 
colours chemically or by mixture is conunoidy proilucvivo 
of a brown ; yet are fine transparent browns obviously very 
valuable colours. If red or blue be added to brown pre- 
dominantly, it falls into tlie other semi-neutral classes, 
marrone or grey. 

, ■ 205. The wide acceptation of the term brown has 

[ occasioned much confusion in the naming of colours, since 
broken colours iu which red, &c., predominate have been 
I improperly oafled brown | and a tendency to red or hotness 
; in browns obtains for them the reproachful appellaiion of 

■ foxiness. Tliis term, brown, should therefore be coiii'utcd 

; to the class of senu-neutral colours compounded of, or of the 
hues of, either the primary yellow, the secondary arauye, or 
: the teHiary citrine, loith as black yngment ; the general cou- 

; trast or harmonizing colomr of wliich wiE cousccpicntly be 

I more or less purple or grey; and w'ith reference to black 

I and white, or light and shade, it is of the semi-neutrals tbe 

\ nearest in accordance with white and light. 

206, Brown is a sober and sedate colour, gTave and 
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soleiifin, but not dismal, and contributes to tlie expression 
of strength, stability, and solidity, vigour, and warmth, 
and in minor degree to the serious, the sombre, and the sad. 

207. The list of brown pigments is very long, and 
that of YiiXEiy beow'xs literally endless, it being obvious 
that every wurni colour mixed with black will afford a 
brown, and that equal portions of the primaries, secondaries, 
or tertiaries, will do the same ,• hence there can be no diffi- 
culty of producing them by mixtoe when required, which 
is seldom, as there are many browns which are good and 
permanent pigments among the following :-r-* 

208, YANDYKE BEOW 

Tliis pigment, hardly less celebrated than the great 
painter whose name it bears, is a species of peat or bog- 
earth of a fine, deep, semi-transparent brown colour* The 
pigment so much esteemed and used by Y^ndyke is said 
to have been brought from Cassel; and tliis seems to be 
justified by a comparison of CasseUearfh with the browns 
of Ins pictures* The Yandyke browns in use at present 
appear to be terrene pigments of a similar kind, purified 
by grinding and 'wasliing over : they vary sometimes in hue 
and in degrees of drying in oil., which they in general do 
tardily, owing to their bituminous nature, but are good 
browns of po'werful body, and are durable both in water 
and oil The Campama drowm of the old Italian painters 
was a similar earth. ■ ■ ' 

Is an oxide of manganese, of a fme, deep, semi-opaque 
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brown of good body, which Aries admirably well iu oil. 
It is deficient of transparency, but may be a useful colour 
for glaring or lowering the tone of wlutc without tinging 
it, and as a locd colour in draperies, (hjad eolouring, kc. 
It is a perfectly durable colour both in %\'ater ami oil. 

210. CbyPPAGH BROllT, 

Or EiicliTom, is a Etiiim Manganese Brown, found on the 
estate of Lord Audley at Oappagli, near Cork. It is a 
bog-earth or peat, mixed or mineralized by manganese iu 
various proportions. The specimens in wliieh tbe peat 
earth most abounds are of light weight, friable textui-e, 
and dark colour, — ^those wliich contain more of the metal 
arc heavy and of a lighter colour. 

As pigments, the })eaty Cappagh brown is the most 
transparent, deep and rich in colour, and dries promptly 
in oil, during which its surface riveis where it lies tliick. 
TMs .may be regarded as a superior Yandyke brown and 
Asphaltum. 

211. The other and metallic sort is a less transparent, 
Hghter, and warmer brown pigment, which dries rapidly 
and smoothly in a body or tliick layer, and is a superior 
Umber. They do not keep their place while drying in oil 
by fixing the oil, like the driers of lead, but run. The two 
extreme sorts should be distinguished as light and deej) 
Cappagh browns 5 the first excellent for dead colouring, 
and grounds, the latter for glazing and graining. Those 
pigments are equally applicable to painting in water, oil, 
and varnish, working weE in each of these vehicles. They 
have been introduced into commerce for civil and marine 
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painting nnder the names of Ikchrome and Mimml irovm, 
and have been called Caledonian, bnt aie more properly 
Hibernian browns, and are fine colonis and valnable ac- 
quisitions in all their uses, and especiahy so in the graining 
of oak, &c. 

S12. BUEHT UMBER 

Is the fossil pigment called Umber, burnt, by which it 
becomes of a deeper and more russet hue. It contains 
manganese and iron, and is very drying in oil, in wMch it 
is employed as a dryer. It may be substituted for Y andyke 
brown, is a perfectly durable and eligible pigment in water, 
oh, and fresco, and may be produced artificially. The old 
Iklians called itfahalo. 

213. CASSEL EARTH, 

Gr, corruptly, Castle eartl. The true de Casselh: am 
ochrous pigment similar to the preceding, but of a brown 
colour, more inclined to the russet hue. In other respects it 
does not differ essentiaHy from Rubens and Yandyke browns. 

214. COIiOGN EARTH, 

Incorrectly caRed Cullen’s earth, hs a native pigment, darker 
than the two last, and in no respect differing from Yandyke 
brown in its uses and properties as a colour. Simto 
earths abound in our own country. Tliey are aE hitumin- 
i;ipSlS':behj*syy' 

215. RUBEHS BROWN. 

The pigment still in use in the Netherlands under this 
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under tliis name are residua of tlie distillation of various 
iiisiiioiis and bituminous matters in preparing their essential 
oils^ and are all black and glossy like common pitchy which 
difters from them only in having been less acted upon by 
fire, and in thence being softer. Asplialtum is principally 
used ill oil-painting ; for wiiich purpose it is first dissolved 
in oil of turpentine, by which it is fitted for glazing and 
shading. Its fine brown colour and perfect transparency 
are lures to its free use with many artists, notwithstanding 
the frequent destruction which awaits the wmrk on wliicli 
it is much employed, • owing to its disposition to contract 
and crack by changes of temperature and the atmosphere ; 
but for which it would be a most beautiful, durable, and 
eligible pigment. The solution of asphaltmn in turpentine, 
united uitli drjiiig-oil, by heat, or: the bitumen torrefied 
and ground in linseed or drying-oil, acquires a firmer 
texture, but becomes less transparent, and dries with diffi- 
culty* If also common asphaltum, as usually prepared 
with oil of turpentine, be used with some addition of 
Vandyke brown, umber, or Cappagh brown ground in 
drjing-oil, it will acquire body and solidity which will 
render it much less disposed to crack, and give it the 
qualities of native asphaltum: nevertheless, asphaltum 
is to be regarded in practice rather as a dark varnish than 
as a solid pigment, and all the faults of a bad varmsli are 
to be guarded against in employing it. This pigment is 
now prepared in excessive abundance, as a product of the 
distillation of coal at the gas manufactories, 

219. The native bitumen, Asphaltum, brought from 
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Persia by Lieutenant lord, bad a powerful scent of garlie 
wben rubbed. In the fire it softened -sritliout flouing, and 
burnt with a lambent flame; did not dissolve by heat 
in oQ of turpentine, but ground easily as a pigment in 
pale drjing-oil, affording a fine, deep, transparent brown 
colour, resembling that of the asphaltiiTU of the shops ; 
dried finniy nearly as soon as the drying oil alone, and 
worked admirably both in water and oil. Asidinltma may 
be used as a permanent brown in water, and the native 
kind is also superior to the artificial for tiiis juirpose, anti 
would be useful from its transparent richness in graining. 

220. 3IODIY, 

Oi Brmea, is also a bituminous .substance combined 

with animal remains, brought feom the catacombs of Egypt, 
where liquid bitumen was employed three thousand years 
ago in embalming ; in which office it has combined, by a 
slow chemical change, during so many ages with substances 
which give it a more solid and lasting texture than simple 
asphaltum : but in this respect it varies e.vceedmgly, even 
in the same subject. Its other properties imcl use.s as a 
pigment are the same as . those of asphaltum, for which it 
is employed as a valuable substitute, being less liable to 
crack or move on the canvass. This also may be used, 
when ground, as a water-colour. 

221. AlfTWElP BEO'WX 

Is a preparation of a^haltum ground in strong dr}ing- 
oil, by which it become less liable to crack. See the two 
ksfc articles. Ochrous bitumens, bituminous coal, jet, arid 
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oilier bituminous substances^ afford similar browns, 
also Ca^;pa,gli Brown preceding.. 


See 


I 


E22. BISTEE i 

Is a brown pigment extracted by watery solution from the 5 
soot of wood-&es^ wdience it retains a strong pyroligneous | 
scent. It is of a wax-ldce texture, and of a citrine-brown 
colour, perfectly durable. It has been much used as a 
water-colour, particularly by the old masters in tinting 
drawings and shading sketches, jireviously to Indian ink 
coming into general use for such purposes. In oil it dries 
with the greatest difficult}^ 

A substance of this kind collects at the back of fire- 
places in cottages where peat is the constant fuel burnt ; 
which, purified by solution and evaporation, affords a fine 
bistre. Scotch bistre is of tins kind. All kinds of bistre 
attract moistnre from the atmosphere. 

223. SEPIA, 

Sej)pk^ or Animal Mtlmpa. This pigment is named after 
the sepia, or ctdile-fish^ which is called also the ink-fah, 
from, its affording a dark liquid, which was used as an inic 
and. pigment by the ancients. Prom tliis liquid our pig- 
ment sepia, which is brought principally from the Adriatic, 
and may be obtained from the fish on our own coasts, is 
said to he obtained ; and it is supposed that it enters into 
the composition of the Indian ink of the Chinese. Sepia 
is of a po'werful dusky brown colour, of a fine texture, 
works admirably in water, combines cordially with other 
pigments, and is very permanent. 

E 2 
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Ife is mnclx used as a crater-colour, and in nnddng 
drawings in the manner of bistre and Indian ink ; but is 
not used in oil, in which it dries Terr reluctantly. 

2 - 21 . iiimm Biiows. 

See Smset^^ jSTo. 1S6. Brown Pink. See Xo. 1 Id. 
223. PRUSSIIX BEOWX 

Is a preparation of Prussian Hue, from which tiu't blue 
colouring principle has been expelled by fire, or exi racted 
by an alkaline ley; it is an orange brown, of tlie nature 
and properties of Sieima earth, and (kies well in oil. 


C™ee XTIIL 

OF G-EAY. 

226. Of the tribe of semi-neiitral colours, Gray is tlie 
third and last, being nearest in relation of eoloiir to black. 

its comnion acceptation, and that in which we here use 
it, grey denotes a class of cool cinereous colours, faint of 
hue ; whence we have blue grays, olive grays, green grays, 
purjde grays, and grays of ail hues, in which blue jwedo- 
minates ; but no yellow or red grays, the predoiiiinunee of 
such hues carrying the compounds into the classes of brown 
and marrone, of which gray is the natural opposite. In 
tiiis sense the md-neuirai Geat is distiiiguislwci from tlie 
^mttral Gbey, which springs in an infinite series from tlic 
mktee of the neutral Umh and white t — ^betweeii 
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ai)d grey, howevei^ there is no interniediate^ since where | 
cdour ends in the one^ neiitmlity commences in the other, and | 
vice versa ; — Iience the natural aUiance of the seini-neirbral | 
gray mth black or shade ; an alliance which is strengthened | 
by the latent predominance of bine in blacky so that in the 
tints resulting from the mixtnre of black and white, so 
imich of that hne is developed as to give apparent colour 
to the tints. This affords the reason why the tints of black 
and dark pigments are colder than their originals, so much 
so as in some instances to answer the purposes of positive 
colours. 

227 . The grays are the natural cold correlatives, or con- 
trasts, of the warmsemi-neutraUr£)«e/w; and they are degra- 
dations of blue and its allies; — ^heuce 6he added to brown 
throws it into or toward the class of grays and hence grays are 
equally abundant in nature and necessary in art ; for the grays 
comprehend in nature and painting , a widely diffused and 
beautiM play of retiring colours in skies,, distances, carna- 
tions, and the shadomigs and reflections of pure light, &c. 

According to the foregoing relations, grays favour the 
effects and force of wurm colours, wMch in their turn also 
give value to grays, and by reconcihng opposites gives repose 
to the eye. ■ , ' ■ . 

A misapplication of colouring, however true — such as 
looking at nature tlirough a prism and painting its effects — 
in decorations, is but to produce a fooFs paradise,, and to 
excite wonder and false admiration, in place of true effect, 
sentiment, and repose. 

228. As blue is the ruling power of all the colours 
which enter into the composition of grays, the latter par- 



tate of tlie relations and affections of blue. Grave sormds 
like grey colours, axe deep and dull ; and tlit;rc is a similarity 
of these terms in sound, signification, and sentiment, if even ^ 
they are not of the same etymologj' : he this as it may, gray 
is almost as common with the poet, and in its colloquial use, • 
as it is in nature and painting. The grays, like tlie other 
semi-neutrals, are sober, modest colours, contrilmtiiig to the 
expression of cool, gloom, and sadness, bordering in these > 
resipeots upon the powers of black, but aiding the livelier 
and more cheering expressions of other cahiirn bv connexion 
and contrast. 

m. MIXED GlAYS 

Axe formed not only by the compounding of black and 
white, which yields neutral greys, and of black and blue, 
black and purple, black and olive, &c., which yield the 
semi-muiral grays of clouds, &c., hut these may Ije well 
imitated by the mixture of russet rubiate, or madder browns, 
with blues, which form transparent compomuLs, which are 
much employed : grays are, however, as above remarked, 
so easily produced, that the artist will in this respect vary 'f 

and suit Ids practice to his purpose. The lead colours of i 

common painting are formed by adding black to wiiite lead 
in oil. They are very useM groimds and deatl colourings 
or greens, &c. ‘ 

230. NEUTEAL TINT. 

Several mixed pigments of the class of gray colours 
KiM for Nontral tint, variously com|K)8ed of sepia and 
indigo or other blues, with madder or other lakes, and are 
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designed for water-colour painting only, in wMcli tliey are 
found extremely useful. And here it may be proper to 
mention those other useful pigments^ sold under the name 
of tints^ which belong to no particular denomination of 
pigments ; but being compounds^ the result of the experi- 
ence of accredited masters in their peeidiar modes of 
practice serve to facilitate the progress of their pupils. 
Such are Sanllng^s and llac 2 oJieno 7 i a Unts^ usually sold 
ready prepared in cakes and boxes for miniature and water- 
painting. These are composed of pigments which associate 
coidisdly; nevertheless^ the artist %¥ill in general prefer a 
dependence upon Ms own skill for the production of Hs 
tints ill painting, both in water and oil. 

23L IJimAMAEmE ASHES, , i 

Or 3Imeral Grag^ axe the recrement of Eapis lazuli, from I 

which rdtramariiie has been extracted, varying in colour | 

from dull gray to blue. Although not equal in beauty, | 

and inferior in ^rength of colour, to ultramarine, they | 

are extremely useful pigments, affording grays much more | 

jmre and tender than such as are composed of black and I 

white, or other blues, and better suited to the pearly tints | 

of flesh, foliage, the grays of skies,,, and the shadows of | 

draperies, but are not necessary to the ordinary painter who | 

can form them of cheaper pigments. | 

E32. PHOSPHATE OP HON 

Is a native ochre, which classes in colour with the deeper j 
hues of ultramarine ashes, and is eligible for all their uses. 

It has received the appellation of Uue ochre, 

^ i 


10^. 
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I Slate clays and several native eartlis class vitli gi’ays; 

but the colotu’s of the latter are not durable, but become 
brovru by the ojddation of the iron they contain. 

: 233. PLUMBAGO. 

See Blaeh lead, wHch forms grej/ tints of greater per- 
manence and purity than, the blacks in general use, and 
it is now employed for this purpose irith approved satis- 
faction by experienced artists. 


Chapter XTX. 

OP THE XEUTEAL. 

BLACK. 

23-i. Black is the last and lowest in the .scries or scale 
of colours descending— the opposite extreme frenn white— 
the maximum of colour. To be perfect it must be neutral 
with respect to colours indimduaily, and absolutely trans- 
parent, or destitute of reflective power in regard to light ; 
its use in painting being to represent shade or depths, of 
which it is the element in a picture and in colours, as white 
is of light. 

235. As there is no perfectly pure and transjnreut 
black pigment, black deteriorates all colours in deepening 
them, as it does warm colours by partially neutralizing 
them, but it combines less injuriously with cold colours. 
Though it is the ajitagonist or contrast of white, yet added 
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to it in minute portion it in general renders wliite more 
neutral, solid, and local, with less of the character of light. 
Impure black is brown, but black in its purity is a cold 
colour, and commimicates this property to all light colours ; 
thus it Him white, greem yellow, pirjgle^ red, and degrades 
blue and other colours ; hence the artist errs who regards 
blade as of nearest affinity to hot and brown colours. 

23G. It is the most retiring of all colours, which pro- 
perty it coniimmicates to other colours in mixtoe. It 
lieiglitens the eftect of warm as well as of hght colours, by a 
» double contrast when opposed to them, and in like manner 
subdues that of cold and deep colours ; but in mixture or 
glazing these effects are reversed, hy reason of the. pre- 
dominance of cold colour in the constitution of black : 
having therefore the double office" of colour and of shade, 
black is perhaps the most important of all colours to the 
artist, both as to its use and avoidance. , 

237. Black is, to be considered as a s}Tithesis of the 
three primary colours, the tliree secondaries, or the three 
tertiaries, or of all these together ; and, consequently, also 
of the three semi-neutrals, and may accordingly be composed 
of due proportions of either tribe or triad. All antagonist 
colours, or contrasts, also afford the neutral black by 
composition ; but in all the modes of producing black by 
corapoimding colours, blue is to be regarded as its pre- 
dominating colour, and yellow as subordinate to red, in 
the proportions, when their hues are true, of eight blue, 
five red, and tliree yellow. It is owing to this predomi- 
nance of blue in the constitution of black, that it contri- 
butes by mixture to the pureness of hue in white colours. 
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^rliicli in generiil incline to warnitli;, ond it produces tlie 
cool effect of blueness in glazing and lints, or liowercr 
otlierwise diluted or clilateti It accords witli tlie principle 
here inculcated that in glass-foundings tlie oxide of manga- 
iiese, ndiieh affords the red hue, ami that of cobalt- tvhidi 
affords the MtWy axe added to brown or f/elJjrm iiit to pro- 
duce a velvety-black glass ; ' and that the dyer proei-cds to 
dye black upon a deep Um basis of iiicligo, with the -iv-fdc/// 
colour of madder and the ^ellop: of fpierdtron, galls, siuiiadi, 
&c. ; and experience eoiiieides with principle in these prac- 
tices, but if the prindi>le be wanting the artist will often 
fiul in his perfonnances. 

238. All coloui’s are eomprehendcd in the synthesis of 
black, consequently the whole sedative power of colour is 
comprised in black. It is the. same in tlie synthesis of 
wMte ; and, with like relative eoiise(|ueiice, white coiiipre- 
liends aU the stimulating powwrs of eoloui* in painting. It 
follows that a little black or wiiite is equhalciit to iiauch 
colour, and hence their use as colours rec|iiires jiicIgBicnt 
and caution in paintings and in engraving, lilack and 
white supply the place of colours, and hence a true know- 
ledge of the active or sedative power of every colour is 
of great impoiianee to the engraver. 

239. By due attention to tlie synthesis of black it iiiav 
be rendered a Imrmonizing medium to aU colours, and it 
gives brilliancy to them ail by its sedative effect on the eye, 
and its powers of contrast; nevertheless, wo repeat, as a pig- 
ment it must be introduced with caution in painting when 
iia-isof greater importance than $haie; and bkek pig- 
ments produced by charring have a disposition to rise and 
predominate over other hues, and to subdue the more deli- 
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cate tints by tlieir chemical bleaching power upon other 
colours; and their own disposition to turn brown or dusky, 
jind for these reasons deep and transparent colours^ which 
have darkness in their constitution; are better adapted in 
general for producing true natural and permanent effects. 

240. Black is to be regarded as a compound of all other 
colours; and the best blacks and neutrals of the painter 
arc those formed with colours of sufficient power and trans- 
parency upon the palette ; but most of the black piginehts 
in iLse are produced by charring/ and owe their colour to the 
carbon they contain .: such are Imrij and Bone Uaohy 
Lamj) hlacJvy Blue llaeky Frankfort blacky &c. The three 
fust are most in use; and vary according to their modes of 
preparation or burning; yet fine Frankfort blacky though 
piiucipally confined to the use of the engraver and printer; 
is often preferable to the others. 

jNTative or miueral blacks are heavy and opaque; but 
diy weli. ^ ■ ' ' , 

Black pigments are innumerable ; the foffowing are 
however the principal; all of which are permanent 
colours — 

241, lYOBY BLACK; 

A nd Bone Black are ivory and bone charred to blackness 
by strong lieat in closed vessels. These pigments vary 
principally through wnnt of care or skill in preparing them ; 
when 'well inadc; they are fine neutral , blacks; perfectly 
durable and eligible both for oil and water painting; but 
wffien insufficiently burnt they are browU; and dry badly; 
and wiien too much burnt; they are cineritiouS; opaque; and 
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faint in eoloiii’. Of the two, irort affords tlie best pig. 
ment; but bone-black is commonly used, and iniinensc^ 
quantities are consumed with sulpliiuic acid in inanidac- 
tining of slioe-hhcldng. 


212. LAMP BLACK, 

Or ZarnMacky is a smoke-black, being the soot of resiiion?. 
woods, obtained in the mairnfacturing of tar and tnrpcmdne. 
It is a pure carbonaceous substance of a fine texturoj in» 
tensely black, and perfectly durable, wliicii works ^vel], but 
diies badly in oiL Tiiis pigment may be prepared extem- 
poraneously for water-painting by holding a plate over the 
flame of a lamp or candle, and adding gioiu'water to the 
colour : the nearer the plate is held to the uiek of the 
the more abundant and warn' will be the line of the black 
obtained ; at a greater distance it will be more elfectually 
charred and blacken. This - is a good substitute for Inciiaii 
ini, the colouring basis of wMch appears to be lamp-lfladu 
The Nero di foglwot Italians is prepared from the 
smoke of burnt paper* 


243. PEANKIOIIT BLACK 

Is said to be made of the lees of wine from which thc^ tartar 
has been waskid, by "burning, in the manner of ivory-black. 
Similar blachs are prepared of dm kmgn mul iendnkj which 
contain tartar ; also from pea€h-d0M% &c,, wiieiico ulmmd-' 
black and peacMkch ; and the Indians employ for the smae 
purpose the the wcmmii: and inferior Frankfort 

bkeik is merely the levigated cliarcoal of woods, of which 
Fhe hardest, such as box and ebony, afford the best. Jim 


I 
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Traiikfort black thougli almost confined to.copper-plate print- 
ing, is one of the best black pigments we possess, being of 
a fine neutral colour, next in intensity to lamp-black, and 
more powerful than that of ivory. Strong light has the 
cfiect of deepening its colour; yet the olacks employed in 
the printing of engi’a^ings have proved of very variable 
durability. It is probable that tliis black was used by some 
ol the I leinish painters, and that the pureness of the greys 
formed therewith is attributable to the property of charred 
siibstauces to prevent discolourment ; although they have 
not the pownr of bleaching oils as they have of many other 
substances. . - . 

214. BLUE BLACK 

Is also a well-burnt and levigated charcoal^ of a cool, neu- 
tral colour, and not diftering in other, respects from the 
common Frankfort black above-mentioned. Blue black was 
formerly much employed in painting, and, in common with 
all carbonaceous blacks, has when duly mixed with white, 
a preserving influence upon that colour in tw^o respects ; 
which it ow^es, chemically, to the bleaching powder of carbon, 
and, ciiromatically, to the neutralizing and contrasting 
povTer of black with wiiite. A superior blue black may be 
prepared by calcining Prussian blue in a close crucible, in 
the manner of ivory black : and it has the important pro- 
perty of drying well in oil ; innumerable black pigments may 
be j)roduced in tliis way by charring. 

245. SPANISH BLACK 

Is a soft black, prepared by burning mrh in the manner of 
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Frankfort and ivory blacks ; and it differs jiot esseiitiallj 
from tbe former^ except in being of a ligliter and softer 
texture. It is subject to the variation of the above cli aired 
blacks^ and eligible for the same uses. Faju^r the 
Wero di foglio of the Italians, often preparttl in the same 
way, inucli resembles Spanish black as does also Iktissiau 
black prepared by roasting Prussian bliie. 

246. MDfEliiL BLACK 

Is a native impure oxide of carbon, of a stfft tf‘xriirc‘, 
found in Devonshire and Wales. It is blacker tlnui plriin- 
bago, and free from its metallic lustre, — of a neutral 
colour, greyer and more opaque than ivory black, — foriiH 
pure neutral tints, — and being perfectly diirabie, and dry- 
ing well in oil, it is valuable in dead colouring on aceouiil 
of its solid body, m a preparation for black and deep colours 
before glazing. - It would also be the most durable and 
best possible -bkek for frescoes. Mimim Maek is of tMs 
class. ■ 

247. MilKGAKlSE BLACK. 

The common black oxide of manganese answers to the 
character of the preceding pigment, and is tlie best of all 
blacks for drying in oil without iMidition, or preparation of 
the oil. It is also a colour of niadi body and tiiiuing 

pow'er. 

248; BLACK CXIIIIE 

Is a variety of the mineral black above, combined with iron 
and alluvial clay. It is found in most countries, and should 
be washed and exposed to the atmosphere before it is used. 
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j Sea-coalj and imiimierable black mineral s-obstances; have 
been and may be employed as succedanea for tlie more 
|)erfect blacks^ wlien tlie latter are not procnrable^ wliicli 
rarely happens. 

£49. BLACK CHALK 

Is an indurated black clay, of the textoe of white chalk, 
and is natimally allied to the preceding article. Its princi- 
pal use is for cutting into crayons, which are employed in 
sketching and drawing. 

Pine s])ecimens have been found near Bantryin Ireland, 
t and in "Wales, but the Italian has the best reputation. 
Crayons for these uses are also prepared artificially, which 
are deeper in colour and free from grit. Charcoal of wood 
j is also cut into crayons for the same purpose, and the 
charcoals of soft woods, such as lime, poplar, &e., are fittest 
1 for this use. ' ' 

^ £50. EHDIAH IKK. 

, The pi ginent well known under this name is principally 

brouglu to ns from CMna in oblong cakes, of a musky scent, 

; ready prepared for painting in water ; in which use it is so 
wellknown, and so generally employed, as hardly to require 
‘ naming. It varies, however, considerably in colour and 
quality, and is sometimes, properly, called dim inL 
Ihirious accounts are given by authors of the mode of pre- 
paring this pigment, the principal substance or colouring- 
matter of wliich is a smoke-black, having all the properties 
» „ of our Imiip-black ; and the variety of its hues and textuie 

I seems wholly to depend upon, the degree ,pf burning and 

L — - - — 
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levigating it receives. 'The pigment known bv the name 
Sepia is supposed to enter into the composition of the better 
sort. 

251* BLACK LEAD, 

FhmhaffO:, or GrapMiey is a native carburet' of iron or oxide 
of carbon, found in many eoimtries, but iiCiwliere iiiore 
abundantly, or so fine in quality, as at Jhmnhh in Cum* 
berland, where there are miiies of it, from which f itC 

is obtained, and consumed in large qiiimtity in flu,' funnatiou 
of crayons and the black-lead pencils of t!ic shops, wliich 
are in nniyersal use in TFiiting, sket clung, clcsigniug, and 
drawing; for which the facility with wbidi ir may l)e 
rubbed out by Indian rubber or caoutelionc, gntta pcrelia, 
and the cramb of bread, admirably adapts it. 

Although not acknowledged as a pigrricni, its powers 
in this respect claim a place for it> at least among water- 
colours ; in which way, levigated in gum-water in the ordi- 
nary manner, it may be used eflcctually with raiiidity and 
freedom in the shading and flnisliing of pencil drawings, &c., 
and as a substitute therein for Indian ink. Even in oil it 
may be useful occasionally, as it possesses remarkably the 
property of covering, forms very pure tints, dries 
quickly, iiiiures no colour chemically, and endures lV>r ever. 
Tliese qualities render, it the most eligible black for adding 
to white in minute quantity to presen-e the iieutraliiy of its 
tint. 

253. Although plumbago has usurjjed the name of 
£laek Lead, there is another sitbstance more properly enti- 
tled to this appdlatioE, and wMch may also be safely em- 
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ployed ill tlie same maimer;, and with lihe effects as a pig» 
meiit. Tins substance is the of Lead, either pre- 

pared artificially, or as found native in the beautiful lead;- 
ore, or Galena^ of Derbyshire. 


Cha3?tee XX. 

TABLES OE PIGMENTS, &c. 

^ 253. As there are circumstances under wHch some 

j pigments may very properly and safely be used, which 

I under others might prove injurious or destructive to the 

j work, the following Lists or Tables are subjoined, in which 

! they are classed according to various general properties, 

I as guides to a judicious selection. These Tables are the 

' results of direct experiments and observation, and are com- 

I posed, %vithout regard to the common reputation or vari- 

■ able character of pigments, according to the real merits of 

? the various specimens tried, . ■ ; . 

\ 234. As the properties and effects of pigments are mucli 

j influenced by adventitious circumstances, and are sometimes 
I varied or altogether changed by the grounds on which 
pigments are used, by the vehicles in which they axe 
used, by the" siccatives and colours with which they are 
used, and by the varnishes by which they are covered 
Tliese Tables are offered only as approximations to the 
true elmracters of pigments and as general guides to right 
! ' practice. Tliey render it also apparent, as a general con- 
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ciiisioiij, tliat the majority of pigments laaTC a inediocrity of 
qualification balancing their excellences uitli their tlefecls; 
and that the niimber of good ami eligiUcj pigiiieiits over- 
balances those which ought in general to be r('je*cteii 


TABLE L 


255. Of Pigments^ the eolonrs of which siifler clilTereiit 
degrees of change by the action of lights oxi'gi-ii^ and pure 
air; but are little, or not at ail, affected by shade, sul- 
phiiretted hydrogen, damp, and foul air 


Yeffow 


/'Yellow Labe 
JDutch 1 
Engliah I Pink 
I Itauau ) 

' Yellow Omimeml 
, King's Ycuow 
t Chinese Yellow 
Gamboge 
Gdlsione 
\ Indian Yellow 


Blue. 


Indigo 
Intense Blue 
ilntweip Bhic 
. 'Prussian Blue 


I Orange Orpiment 
Orange | Golden Sulphur of An* 
I timoiiv 


Bed. 


Rose Pink 
Carmine 
Common 
Plorence 
Scarlet 
. Hambro* 


CocMneal 
■ 'Lakes 


Green . . Sap Green 


Purple 


Piijile Lake 
Burnt Carimnc 
. Lac Lake 


Bmmi f 

i Light Bone Brown, &c. 


256* Eeha'RKis. — ^N one of the pigments in this Table 
me eminent for permanence. No white or blac:k pigment 
whatever belongs to this class, nor does any itwtiary, and 
a few only of the original scmi-neutmls. ifosi of those 
’"included in the list fade or become lighter b}'' time, and 
also, in general, less' bright. 
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TABLE IL 

257. Pigments^ the colours of which are little, ornot 
at al, changed by light, oxygen, and pnre air; but are 
more or less injmed by the action of shade, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, damp, and iinpnre air ; — 


/ Coramon White Lead 
[ Plake White 
I C reins White 
White < Eomaii White 
I Yeiietiaii White 
( Plane d'Argent 
\ Sulphate of Lead 


/ Massicot 
I Patent Yellow 
Yellow < Jaime Mineraie 
I Chrome Yellow 
( Naples Yellow 


Bed. 


Bed Lead 
Chrome lied 
Dragon^s Blood 
Iodine Scarlet 


Blue . 


■ Blue Yerditer 
Sanders Blue 
^ Mountain Blue 
I Eoyal Blue 
Smalt and other Cobalt 
Blues 


/ Orange. Lead 


Orange 9Wphrome 


Chromate of Mercury. 
I Laque Mineral 


Green 


' Green Yerditer 
I Mountain Green 
Common Clirome Green 

i, MlneralvGreen 

f Yerdigris, and other 
■rCopfer 'Greens 


258. Eemasks.— Most of oth best wHfe pigments are 
comprelieii(iecl in tliis Table, but no black, tertiary, or semi- 
neiitral colour. . 

Many of these colours, when secured' by oils and 
varnish, &c., may be long protected from change. The 
pigments of tliis Table may be considered as more durable 
than those of the preceding; they are nevertheless ineligible 
in a water-vehicle, and in fresco ; and most of them become 
darker by time alone in every mode of, use. - 
This list is the opposite of Table 1. . 
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239. Pigments^ tlie coIom\? of wjiicli are siiliject to 
cliaiige hj the action both of liglit and oxrgeii, and the 
opposite powers of sHlplmiettecl liTilrogeiij clamp, and im* 
pure air : — 

f Peat! or Bismatii White { Stil|iliate of AntinroiiY 

i intimonj White Orange •: Anal i a 

I CanifTii 

Y f Turbitii Alinerai 

i Patent Yeliow Green . . Verdigris 

PI ( Iodine Scarlet 

itecu. I Dragon’s Blood linsset . rriisskilc of Copper 

t liojal Bine 
Blue , . I Prussian Blue 
I Antwerp Blue 


260 . Eemaeks. — This Table comprehends mir most 
imperfect pigmeatSj and demonstrates hovr few absolutely 
bad have obtained currency. Indeed several of them are 
valuable for same uses, and not liable to sudden or extreme 
change by the agencies to whidi they mt> here, subjected. 
Yet the greater part of them are desrroyed !>y time. 

These pigments unite tlie, bad properties of those in 
the two preceding Tables. 

TABLE IV. 

261 . Pignrents not at all, or little, liable to ehaiige by 
the action of light, oxygen, and pure air j nor by the 
opposite influences of shade, sulphuretted hydrogen, damp 
and impure air; nor by the action of lead or iron 
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leEow 


Zinc Wliite 
Constant, or Barytic 
mite i White 
Till White 
\ The Pure Earths 

/ Yellow Ochre 
1 Oxford Ochre 
Homan Ochre 
Sienna Earth 
f Stone Ochre 
\ Biwn Ochre 

/ Yermilioii 
I Hiibiates, or Madder 
I Lakes 
] bladder Carmines 
‘ j lied Ochre 
I Light lied 
\ Yenetian Bed 
\ IiiHan Bed 

( Ultramarine 
• I Bine Ociire 


( Chrome Greens 
Green | Terre-Yerte 
( Cohalt Green 

I Gold Purple 
Purple ] Madder Purple 
I Purple Ochre 

f Busset Bubiate, or 
Busset 5 Madder Brown 
( Intense Busset 

/ Yandyke Brown 
Bistre 

Baw Umber 
^ Burnt Umber 
CasselEarth 


Bed . 


Blue. 


' Orange Ochre 
tlaune de Mars 

Oran5:e < Burnt Sienna Earth 
Burnt Bomaii Ochre 
V Light Bed, 


Brown 

and 

Semi- 

neutral 


Black 


' Cologne Earth 
Asphaltum 
Mummy, &c. 
Ultramarine Ashes 
Sepia 

Manganese Brown 
Cappagh Brown 

' Ivory Black 
Lamp Black 
I Frankfort Black 
Mineral- Black 
* Black Chalk 
Indian Ink 
^ GrapiMte 


202. IIemauks. — ^Tliis Table compreliends all the best 
ami most permanent pigments, and such as are eligible for 
water and oil painting. It demonstrates that the best 
pigments are also the most numerous, and browns the most 
abundant, and in these respects stands opposed to the three 
Tables preceding. 
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TABLE T. 

263. Pigments subject to cliange varioiislj by tlie action 
of lead and oilier pigments^ and preparations of tbat 
metal ; — 


/ Massicot 
/ YeEow Orpiffient 
i King"s Yelled 
I Chiiicse Yellow 
I Gamboge 
Yellow ^ Gall-stone 
* ) Indian Yellow 

I Yellow Lake 
f Dutch ) 

1 Eii:?Iish ! Piiilv 
Vlialiau ) 


' Oraiigc L(7ad 
I Oninge C ^riabiinit 
1 Guidni Suipliiir of Ari- 

i tliUOliJ 

f Aiiotta, or Rfiiicon 
\ Ciiriicrii, or CLkni 


Orange 


Iodine Seailel. 
Bed Lead 
Dragon’s Blood 
Coirmion \ 
Coehlneai 1 
|loircM0 
Scarlet ( 

Hambro* ■! 

Lac ' / 

Carmine 
Bose Pink 


I Cltniie . Brown Piid 


204. Bemauks. — ^Acetate or .sugar of lead, litliarge, 
and oils rendered drying by oxides of Ictui, arc all iu sohic 
Hisasxire destructive of these colours. Light, bright, and 
tender colours are principaliy susceptible of change by the. 
action of lead. 

Hie colours of this: Table arc very l arioiui iu their 
modes of change, and thence do not liarraoiii-/e veil by 
Cjliie: it foUoTO, too, that when any of these pigments 
f,:^e employed, thev should be used pure or unmised ; and. 
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by preference^ in VErnisIi : while their tints with white lead 
ought to be altogether rejected. 


TABLE YL 


£65, Pigments^ the colours of which are subject to 
change by ii‘on^ its pigmentS;, and other ferruginous sub- 
stances : — 

( Sulphate of Lead 


BlueYerditer 
MoantainBliie 
Intense Blue 

Golden Snlplinr of An- 
timoBy 

Yeri%ris 
Green Yerditer 

Prussiate of Copper 

260. EEMiiPKS. — Several other deHcate pigments are 

slightly affected by iron and its preparations , and with 

aH such, as also with those of the preceding Table, and 

with all pigments not w^ell freed from acids or salts, the 

iron palette hnife is to be avoided or used with caution, 

and one of ivory or horn substituted in its place. Nor can 

the pigments of this Table be in general safely combined 

with the ochres. Strictly speaking, that degree of friction 

which abrades the palette-knife in mbbing of pigments 

therewith is injurious to every bright colour. 

TABLE YII. 

£67. Pigments more or less transparent, and generally 
fit to be employed as graining and finishing colours, if not 
disqualified according to Tables I., II., and III. 


Yliite ]3ia]ic dArgent 

r Iving^s Yellow 

5 Pateilt Yellow 
Icno^r j 

I Chmese Yellow 


Iodine Scarlet 
Carmine 
Scarlet Lake 


Basset 



/ uliraumriiies 
i CMt Blue 
I Soialt 

^ j Bovai Blue 
IPmssiaiiBke 
I Aatwerp Bine 
f Intense Blue 
Indigo 

/ Madder Orange 
? Aaotta 

Ji aiijjC < Sieima Earth 
I Jaune de Mars 


Chrome Green 
Sap Green 


Prussian Green - ^ 

Terre-Yerte 
Yerdigris 

268 . Beeaeks. — ^TWs Table comprelicnds most of tlie 
Best water-colotirs; and their most powerful effects in oil- 
filiating are attainable by employing tliein with resin- 
ons vamislies- Pigments not inserted in this Table may 
of course be considered nf an opposite elass^ or 
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Red, 


Bakes 


Sienna Earth 
Gamboge 
Indian Yellow 
Gallstone 
— j Italian ) 

I English !' Pink 
I Batch } 

\ Yellow Lake 

/Yladclcr Carmine 
■ "’^ Yiadder - Lakes ■- 
Lac. Lake .■ 
Carmine- ■' 
Common ■ 
lYorence' 

Scarlet' ,, 
Hambro’ P 
Dragon’s Blood 
Rose Pink.,.;..-; . 


j Purple 


Citrine 


Russet 


/ Yladcler Purple 
I Burnt Cannine 
I Purple Lake 
I Lac Lake 

J Brown Pink 
i Citrine LjAc 

Ylacidcr Brown 
Fn^siate of C^fper 


/ Y'’ani]ykc^_ Brown 
i Ctdogjic Earii}. 

I Biirtit Umber 
I Bane Brown 
J Asplialfuui 
Brown \ Miiioinj ^ 

J BrowrrPiiik 

I Antw'erp Brown 
[ Bistr 43 
I Sepia 

\ Prussian Brown 

Gray * • Lltramarine Ashes 

‘ Ivory Bhiek 
Bone Black; ,' 
Rhi*!- / I-ami* Biack 

■■ Praiikfort- Black - ■ 

Bine Black 
Spaiiisli Black 
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coloiu-s; with which, nevertheless, transparent effects in 
painting are proclnced by the skill of the artist in breaking 
and mingling without mixing them, &c, 

E6S. The great importance of transparent pigments is 
to unite, and give tone and atmosphere generally, with 
beauty and life, to solid or opaque colours of their own 
lilies; to convert primary into secondary, and secondary 
into tertiary, colours vith brilliancy; to deepen and enrich 
dark colonrs and shadows, and to give force and tone to 
])lack itself, 

TABLE Till. 

2()9. Pigments, the colonrs of which are little or not at 
all affected by heat or lire : — 

/ Tin White ! / Orange Ochre 

) Barytic Wliitc 1 Ovono-r. 5 

Vk nue \ WKUa ! i Burnt Sienna Earth 

I Burnt Homan Ochre 

r, . f True Chrome Green 
I Cobalt Green 

{ Gold Purple 
Purple I Ochre 

/ Eubens Brown 
^ Burnt Umber 
Cassel Earth 
Cologne Earth 
Antwerp Brown 
Manganese Bi’oto 

Graphite 
Mineral Black 

0 ^ 

IB . — ^IMany of the pigments of this Table 
enamel painting, and most of them are 


i Naples Yellow 
Yellow j Patent Yellow 

\ Antimony Yellow 

/ Bed Ochre 
^ , \ Jjight Bed 

Bed.,. { vl^etianEed 
\ Indian Bed 


j Brown 


f Boyal Blue 
I Smalt 

• DumonPs Blue and aU 
I Cobalt Blues 
\ Ultramarine 
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271. Pigments ttWcIi are little {»r not at all affected b] 
Ime, and in various degrees eligible for frcsen, cbstemper 
and crayon painting : — 

, I Pearl WMte,. -I-. ■ 

, \ all''Pare | 

I. ‘laitbs--. . ■■■■■■ i' - 

I Green 

/Tcliow Ochre -■j - 

/ Onford Oelire | 

i Eoman Oehre T 

^ I Sienna Earth . . ■ \ 

1 Stone Oehro' ■ . j 

leliow Ochre. | , 

I Itidiaii Yellow i Purple 

. f Patent Yellow ■ ■ J . 

■ I . Naples Yellow ■ 

\ Massicot i Bone Brown 

I Yaiidyke Brown 
I Biibciis Brown 

I Eaw Umber- 
Brovra i Bnriit Ember 
and J Casse! Earth 
Semi- \ Cologne E.irtii 
neutral I Antwerp .Brown 
I Chestnut Brown 
I Aspiniltum 
I Ylunnriv 
I Eltnimarinc Ashes 
\Maiigaiiese Brawn 


Creeii \ erditcr 
Yloniitaia Green 
Cliroiiie Grc-eii 
IMiiiir.jl Green 
EmiTuhl Green 
YYriiigris'hail oih 
Co|)pe-r Greens 
Terre- Vc?ru.‘ 

Cobi’dt Green 


Y'erniilion 
Red Bead 
Red Oclire 
Light l^d 
Yeaetian Reel 
liidiam Red 
^ Madder Beds 


ritrjunariae 
Smalt, and all Cobalt 


1 . .uuiai..i.'> 

I Bkes. . . . . 

/ Orange Lead 
I Orange Chrome 
I Laqne Mineral 
Orange S Orange Ochre 
I Janne de Mars 
( Bunit Sienna Earth 
\ Light Bed, &c. j | Indian Ink 

n 1 \ Graphite 

372* Ri!:MAEKs.-^T!iis Table shews the miiltit.mle of 
pignients from which the painters in teco, scagliola, dis- 
temper^ and crayons^ may select their colours; iu doing 
wMclh howeTCT; it will' be necessary they should coiisiit 
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the previous Tables respecting other qualities of pigments j: 

esseutial to their peculiar modes of paintiag, as these | 

modes are exciting renewed interest in the world of art, f 

tendinn to their extension in practice, particularly the latter j 

of them. . I 

TABLE X. I 

- 273 . I-IEEALDIC GOLOUES. j 


% ■ ! 

IiO%V 

■ 

Colours. 

3entlemen 

NoMes. 

3ov. Princes. 


S i 

' o 

Engraved. 

rinctures. 

Jewels. 

Planets. 









V; 

wm' 

Blank ......... 

WMte... 

Argent... 

Or 

Pearl ... 

Luna ...... 

D 



Topaz ... 

Sol 

G 

li 

juoitcti 

Parp'endicn- \ 
iar .Lines. J 

Bed 

Guics ... 

Euby ... 

Mars 


# 

Horizontal ). 
Lines ... ) 

Blue ... 

Azure ... 

Sapphire 

Jupiter ... 

1 

¥ 


Diag. Bcxier 

Green ... 

Vert.......' 

Emerald 

Venus.... 

? 

• 

! Diag. Crossed 

Orange 

Teuue ... 

Jacyntb 

Dragon’s \ 
bead j 

s 


! 

I)iag. Sinist.... 

Purple... 

Purpure 

1 

1 

Mercury... 

s 


Horizontal \ 
Biagoiuii ^ 


i 

j Satigmu 

Sardonyrs 

- Dragon’s) 
tdl.../ 

iS 


Horizontal 1 
i Perpen. 3 

1 Black .. 

i 

. Sable ... 

Diamont 

^ Saturn ... 

■ 
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27*1. 1E3IAIIKS. — Heraldrr, the most arbitraiy of the 
sciences^ having no foundation whatever in nature, has 
nevertheless employed colours with more cotisistciit classi- 
fication than the more natural and legirimate arts, and 
being intimately connected with decorative paiiitiiig in the 
emhlazouing of arms and the ilhiinitiaTing of missals, 
books, deeds, and treaties; and being also of occasional 
reference to higher art, a brief notice of her.ihlic colouring 
and its symbols may ba considered as a u>cfnl apiiendage 
to a work on painting. The present Talile id.iy also serve, 
by the comparison of colours, jewels, ke., to denote the 
colours themselves, and identify their naiiK-s according To 
natural resemblances, and as a guide to the constmeting of 
signals, &c. 

The manner of denoting colours by the scoring and 
crossing of lines on sscutcheotis may be usefully tmiployed 
by artists in sketcliing as memorand for painting the 
accidental and local colours of objects. Those who take 
interest in symhoUc eoUnrlnt) may have atnple gratilication 
by referring to Baron Portal’s work ini the .suljject, trans- 
lated from the Preiich by J. Inman, Esq. 


f art Mii 


Chapteu XXI. 


OX TEHICLES, &c. 

275. Since colours and pigments are liable to material 
infl-iieiicej and changes of efiect, from the materials employed, 
in painting for tempering, combining, distributing, and 
securing them on their grounds in the various modes of the 
art, the powers and properties of oils, vehicles and varnishes 
are of hardly less importance than those of colours them- 
selves ; they are therefore, an essential branch of our sub- 
ject. TeMcles, which term is borrowed from pharmacy, 
are, indeed, among the cMef materials and indispensable 
means of painting, and give name to its principal modes 
tmder the titles of painting in Water, Oil, 'Vamish, Dis- 
temper and fresco : w^e will consider them, 'therefore, in 
these respects. 

276. It is observable tliat the colonrs of pigments bear 
out with effects* differing according to the liquids with 
wliicli they are combined, and the substances those liquids 
hold in solution, wliieh in some instances obscure or depress, 
aud in others enliven or exalt the colours ; in the first case 
by the tinge and opacity of the fluid, and in the latter, by 
its colourless transpareucy, and sometimes also much more 
so by a refractive power; as iu varnishes made of pure 
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resinous substances^ 'srbieii bare a very evident autl pecnliarly 
evaltiiig effect upon coloius, that continues wiu'ii they are 
dry; because resins fom a glossy transparent cement, 
■v.'Hle the media, formed by expressed oils become horny, 
or semi-oi>ar|ue. And this principle applies also to aqueous 
and spirituous veliicles in -tt-atcr painting, -according to tin- 
nature of the substances tliev may hold in solntiiin. 


The most natural or tit distribution of vt iiieles is ijito 
those of water, oils, and vamklies ; under wliicli heads tve 
proceed to regard them, and the various substances em- 
ployed as aelditions, according to (he variety ul'praeliee. 

As the action of Aqt’Eors tiqrros, and sidveiits ujiou 
colours, is stronger and more immediate than that of oils 
and varnishes, it is of great importauee to the water, 
colour painter that he should attend to the purtmess of liis 
water, as in aU, hard and impure waters, colours are disposed 
to separate and curdle, so tliat it is often impossible a clear 
flowing -wash, or gradation of colour, should be obtained 
with tliem. 

278. As water is not sufficmit to connect, Imar ont, and 
secure colours on their grounds in pniut|ng, owing to its 
entirely evaporating in drying, additions of permanently 
adhesive substances soluble tliereiu arc necessary ; such us 
vegetal gums, mucilages, farinaceous paste, sugar, animal 
glues and sisse, glare of egg, serum of blood, milk, curd, 
whey, 8ce., and finally mineral solids, such as quiek-Hnre, 
alum, borax, &c., aud these variously mixed and com- 
pounded ; whence a variety of empirical methods of painting. 
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279. Water, as a veliide compared witli oil, is of simple 
and easy use, drying readily, and being subject to little 
alteration of colour or effect subsequently ; for notwitlistand- 
ing oils and Tarnishes are less chemically active upon 
colours than aqueous fluids are, the veliicles of the oil- 
])amter subject Mm to all the perplexities of their bad dry- 
ing, change of colour, blooming, and cracMng,— to habits 
varjing vitli a variety of pigments, and to the contrariety of 
qualities, by which they are required to unite tenuity with 
strength, and to be fluid without flowing, &c.; to provide 
for and reconcile all wHch has continually exercised the 
iiigeimity of tlie oil-painter. 

280. MUCILAGES. 

GntWs or some mucilaginous substance^ is a necessary 
addition to water to give pigments their requisite cohesion, 
and to attach the colours to the grounds on which they are 
applied, as well as to give them the property of bearing out 
to the eye, according to the intention of the artist; upon 
w'hich, and upon the pigments used, depend the propor- 
tions of gum to he employed, gum being a .constituent of 
some pigments, while others are of textures to require it m 
considerable quantity to give them proper tenacitjy—quah- 
ties we have adverted to in speaking of individual pigments : 
as a "cneral rule, however, the proportion of gum, &c., .em- 
ployed with a colour should be sufficient to prevent its 
abrasion, but not so much as to occasiou its scahng or 
cracking, both of wHch are easily determined by tnal upon 

paper* 
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2S1. GUMS. 


Of Gnms, Sentigal is the strongest anti best siuted to ; 
dark colom-s, being of a brorn hue ; but tlic liglit-eoloiu'ed 
pieces may be employed for the more (h'Heate pigiiieuts. ; 

AE gums contain an acid, very unfavourable to their jjre- * 

ser\-ation in a fluid state; tvliich acid rerpiires, therefore, ; 

to be neutralized by tlie addition of sonit' alkaliiie sub- '* 

stance, of tvliich we have fomid the carboinite of am- 
monia, being volatile, to be the best ; a siiiuli ])r)rtion of 
which being shook into the dissolved gum Mill jHiriiV it bv 
precipitating all its foulness, and jirescrve it a very long 
time for use, and very much improve the working of coloui's i 
without occasion for gall: the gum will rarely retjiiire 
more than one scruple of the powdered earboiuate to an : 

ounce of the. gum dissolved by maceration in two or three i 

ounces of cold wnter. Solution of borax will answer the | 

same purpose, but less eligibly. I 

283. Gtrii Arabic is in general clearer and whiter I 
than Senegal, and hence is better adapted to the brighter j 

and more delicate colours. It shoidd be picked and I 

purified by solution in cold water, stra!iung,'and decanting; j 

and should be used fresh, or preserved by addition of alcohol, I 

or by ammonia in the manner already described. I 

283. Asmonia, or Ckm Ammoniac, is a gum-resin, 
soluble in spirit and in water, in the latter of which it forms 
a milky fluid that dries transparent : it has many properties 
wMch render it useful in water-painting. It is avoided by 
insects, is very tenacious, and affords a middle veliicle be- 4 
tween oil and water, with some of the advantages of both. j 



It contributes also, in the manner of a varmsh, to protect 
the more fugitive colours over which . it may be glazed, or 
with which it may be mixed^ and on this account it ia 
eligible in water-painting. 

281. TEAGAGANTH 

Is a. strong colourless gum, soluble in hot water, and of. 
excellent use when colours are required to lie flat, or not 
bear out with gloss, and also when a gelatinous texture 
of the vehicle is of use to prevent the flowing of the* 
colours; darcJi, as prepared by the laundress — ^tvater in 
which rice Las been boiled, used by the CHnese, and ^aste 
of wlieaten flour are available for the same purpose. 
SiH/ar and lione^ have also been employed, but as they 
attract flies and moisture, are better avoided. 


that of gums on the c|Ucility of the pigments employed., ana 
eautio,n is more necessary than with the gums not to use it 
in excess on account of its disposition to contract in drying, 
and occasion the colour to crack and scale off. The lighter 
and are substituted for the nicer 

kinds of painting; albumen or %ch%te of egg, and also the 
golk employed by glovers, is used in some cases; oxgall is 
useful when the surface to he painted is poHslied, or works 
greasy. Size is sometimes worked into oil colours instead, 
of mastic varnish to gelatinize and give them crispness. 
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£86. MILK OF LIME, 

Is commonly employed in distemper jKiiiitijig size, 

as a wliite basis and cement of c?doiirs, \riili or m'itlioiit 
addition of diying oE, and wlicii dry, .stands weatlier \ritli 
considerable fiimiess. It is prepared by sliic/kiiig lumps of 
white (|Tiiek-lime in water. 

2S7. BOlllX 

Is a mild alkahiie salt, useful for neutrali/iiig tin* acidity 
of glims, and as a substitute for aiihnal gall in aitacbiiig 
colours to polished or oEy siuiaces. It is also valiiabht as 
a meilim for uniting varjiislies and oils wiili water, in an 
iuterinediate mode of painting, wdiicli afti.T drying is iu- 
soluble in water and moy be waslieil In siiiali 
borax promotes the chying of oils. 

2SS. MEDIUMS. 

Many attempts Imve been made; to unite the aclTantages 
of the t\To modes of painting— of water and oii— either by 
successfoe processes, or by the use of a vehicle of y com- 
poiuid or intermediate affinity to both of these tliiids, and 
thence teehniealij denominated a nmVmm; a term other- 
wise properly applicable to every vehicde. 

289. Mith regard tomefUmm^nU the gelatinous substan- 
ces before-mentioned as additions to watiimuhieles inay he 
combined with Hnseed and other oils, and such, eoiopoiiiids 
may be employed as vehicles, and 'wfll keep their “place as 
dehvered by the brush in imiiiting. Indeed starcL us pm- 
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pared by the laundress, has been lately recommended for 
this purpose. Xevertheless we regard these mixtures as 
both cheEiiicaUy and mechanically inferior to the com- t % 
biiiatioa of lac and borax, wlricli is equally diffusible in 
water and in oil, and does not contract in drying, or render 
the painting penetrable by moisture as farinaceous and 
mucilaginous substances do, nor, in the end, dispose the 
work to crack. It has accordingly been proposed that ' I 
artists slioidd adopt the Indian process of painting, in which f,| 

lac is rendered saponaceous and miscible in water by the 
inediam of borax ; but against this process the foul colom 
and opacity of the xeliicle have been heretofore Justly ob» 

, jected. If', howxwer, one part of borax be dissolved in 
: twelve of boding w’ater, and the solution be added in equal, 

or other proportions, to wMte lac varnish, a perfectly 
; transparent colourless liquid is formed, wliich diffuses freely 
; ill water, and may be used, with some difficulty, as a quick- 

■ drying vehicle for painting instead of oil, and when dry, is 

; not acted on or removable by wuter : add to this, that as 

i this lac Tehicle is as freely miscible with oil as it, is with 

' water, it supplies a true medium, or connecting link 
; betwecfU painting in wuter and oil, wliich may, in ingenions 
I hands, unite the advantages of both. 

I S90. DBIERS, 

Or ShmUres. ITith respect to Desiccation ob Dexing, 
the well-known additions of the acetate or mffar of lead, 
j Wumje, and snljjliate of zim, called also improperly vMe 
co]}j)era8 and tvkiie vUnol, either meclmnicaliy ground or in 


} solution, for light colours ; and ja^ame/^ gold size, or oils 
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boiled upon litharge for lakes, or iu some cases terd'iym 
and wanganese for dark colours, niaj be resorted to -wheii 
the colours or vehicles are not sufficiently gtjod »byers alone : 
but it requires attention, that an excess of clryer renders 
oils saponaceous, is inimical to drying, and injurious to the 
permanent texture of the work. Some colmirs, however, dry 
badly from not being sufficiently echilcoratod or wasliecl, 
and many are improved in diyhig by piissing tlirongli the 
fire, or by age. Sulphate of zinc, as a dryer, is less pirtverM 
than acetate of lead, but is preferable iji use with .some 
colours, upon which it acts less bijurionsly ; but it is sup- 
posed, erroneously, to set the colotms running; which is not 
positively the case, though it will not retain those tiisposed 
to it, because it wants the property the acetate of lead pos- 
sesses, of gelatinizing the mixture of oil and varnish. These 
two dryers .should uot be employed together, as frequently 
directed, since they counteract and decompose rach other 
by double election, — ^forming two new substances, tlie 
acetate of zinc which is an ill dryer, and the sulphate of 
lead, which is insoluble and opatpie. 

291. It is not always tliat ill drying is attributable to 
the pigments or oils, — ^the states of the weather and at- 
mosphere have great influence thereon. The oxygenating 
power of the direct rays of the sun renders them jx'cnliarly 
active in drying oils and colours, and was probably resorted 
to before dryers were added to oils, and tlie atmospliere is 
imbued with the active matter of light to which its drying 
property may be attributed. The ground may also advance 
or retard drying, because some pigments, united either by 
mixing or glazing, are either promoted or obstructed in 
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c!r\iiig by tbeir conjunction^ artificial heat also promotes 
clryiiig- 

292. The various affinities of pigments occasion each 
to have its more or less appropriate dryer j and it would 
be a matter of useful experience if the habits of every pig- 
ment in this respect were ascertained;— siccatives of less, 
power generally than the above^ such as the acetate of 
copper^ Mameot^ red had^ and the oxides of manganese^ to 
which if.mler and tlie Cappagli browns owe their drying 
quality, and otliers might come into use in particular cases. 
Many other accidental circumstances may also affect clrpng. 
Dryers should be added to pigments only at the time of 
using thetii, because they exercise their drjdng property 
wMle eheinicaily combining with the oils employed^ during 
which thelatter become thick or fatten, and render addi- 
tional oil and dryer necessary when again used. Acetate 
qf Imi dissolved in water, spirit, or turpentbe may be used 
as a dryer of oil paints, with convenience and advantage in 
some cases. 

293. In the employment of dryei^- attention is neces- 
sai7 — 1. Not to add them uselessly to pi^ents that dry 
well in oil alone. — 2. Not to employ them in excess which 
retards drjing.— 3. Not to add them to the colour till it 
is to be used . — ‘k Not to add several kinds of dryers to the 
same colour ; and — 5. To use simple dryers in preference to 
nostrmns recommended and vended for drying of paints, 
impurity of the pigment sometimes retards drying, in wMch 
ease it should be washed. ' 

£94. Another attention should be, that one coat of 
paint should be thoroughly dry before another is applied ; 
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for if the upper surface of paint clry before the surface 
beneath it^ it tstU mel by the expansion and contraction 
of the under surfacej as the oh evaporates and dries : over- 
loading with paint will be attended by the same cvtJ, and if 
the upper surface be of varadsh or brittle, ci-iwhhiy of the 
paint will ensue. 


CHAmr. XXII. 


OX OILS, &c. 


293. Oils are distinguished into Fni olh, Bnfnig r/ih, 
and Tolatile oils; the two iirst are also cdled Jimi and 
es^iremd oils, as the latter are essential oU§. M oils 
become thickened by age, and more rapidly so by contact 
of air and combination with its oxygen ; in wlucli case if 
the oil be fat or unctious oil, such as olive oil and all animal 
oils, steariiie, or tallow, is produced and separated irom 
the elaiii, olein, or fluid oil ; if it be a drying oil, such as 
iinseed and painter’s oil, eemitcJimie or gluten, is in like man- 
ner produced; and if it be a volatile or essential oil, such 
as that of turpentine, solid mla is formed therein : a tlihd 
and acid substance is formed in oils when they btaajaie 
rancid, called ‘margarine, wliich is inimical to chying. ifax 
is produced by the action of oxygen on a comi>ound fat and 
essenthfl oil ; wax is therefore a substance between resin 
and stearine or tallow. M these substances umy be re- 
garded as oxides of ekin, into which oils are whollv con- 
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’ vertible ; and, finally, by tiie action of time, air, and lieat, 
tliey approacli an elementary state, suffer incipient combus- 
tion, develope liyclrogen, and become ultimately carbonised 
: and darkened : in all itMcIi states, oils are deteriorated for 

irorkiiig freely and for painting with pureness and perma- 
nence, as tlie fjit oils are for binning iu lamps. 

iUl oils are soluble or miscible in water by the medium 
'Y of alkalis, absorbent earths, or other metallic oxides, and 
arc, therefore, capable of chemical union with pigments; 
tlic}' are partiaUy soluble also in alcohol, and absorb or take 
up ])y agitation small portions of both alcohol and water, 
wdiich they resign upon being heated. 

I 295. LIKSEED OIL. 

Of the expressed or chying oils appropriate to painting, 
Limee(V^ is by far the strongest, and that which 
I dries best, most tenaciously, and firmest under proper 

I management; which properties it owes to its being at once 

I ’ resinous, glutinous, and oleaginous. ■ Having more of the 
I «|iuility of a resin than a fat oil, it never totally loses its 

1 : * transparency while liquid, in the manner of fat oils by cold, 

but ]>reservesit during the most intense frost in the manner 
of a resin ; and like the resins also, it becomes ultimately 
fixed, hard, and solid, by combining with the oxygen of the 
cirnosplicre : but it lies under the great disadvantage of 
aeciuiring, after drying, and by exclusion from light and 
pure air, a semi-opaque and yellow-brown colour, which 
darkens by age. To obviate this as much as possible, when 
painting uith oil alone, it is best to work the colour as stiff 
y as may be, so as to use as smaE a portion of the veMcle 
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as may suffice; for it is a fact proved by din-ct and repeated 
experiments, that little oil iligimd thrunyh mtith colour is 
subject to little change upon the canvass, ami that a tliin 
coating of linseed oil is similariy preservetl by light and tho 
action of the atmosphere. 

297. Linseed oil varies in f|«aliiy aecffrding to the 
goodness of the seed fi-oin wliich it is espressed ; the best is 
yeUo-n-, transparent, comparatively swi’d-sceuti-d, and luis a 
tiavour somewhat resembling that of t!ie cucumber : great 
consetptence has been attributed to tin; cold-draiving of this 
oil, but it is of little or no importance in paititing whether 
moderate heat be employed or not in expressing' it. Several 
methods have been contrived for bleaching and purifying 
tliis oil, so as to render it perfectly colourless and limpid ; 
but these give it mere beauty to the eye in u liquid state,’ 
mthout commnmcatrag any permanent advantage, since 
there is not any known process for preventing the discolour- 
meiit we have spoken of as sequent to its drying ; and it is, 
perliaps, better upon the whole that this and every vcliicle 
should possess that colour at the time of using to which it 
subsequently tends, that the artist may depend ujjon the 
continuance of his tints, and use his Thiele accordingly, 
tlian tliat he should be betrayed, by a meretrieious an*d 
evanesmit beauty iu his vehicle, to use it too freely. Liis- 
seed oil that lias been long boiled upon litiuirge in a watcr- 
batli, to presence it from burning, aequirc.s colour; and is, 
when diluted with oil of turi>eutiue, less disposed to run 
tlmu pure linseed oil, and affords one of the most eligible 
vehicles of the oil painter. 

298. The most valuable quaHtit*s of linseed oil, as a 
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veliicle^ consist in its great strength and flexibility ; some 
have preferred it when bleached by exposure to sim and 
i air; others, when nm mzd fres/i^ or that which is ^ cold- 

I drawn- ; but that is the best wdiich mil temper most colour 

in painting ; and oil expressed with a heat, which does not 
char or iniicli discolom* it, is equal in all respects to the 
cohhdrawiu 

'f"" 299. To purify and preserve a stock of any kind of oil 

in its limpid state, and prevent its forming steariiie, or 
gluten, or resin, according to its kind, it is requisite to keep 
it upon water, excluded from air. A simple oil appara- 
tus for tins purpose is represented in 
the annexed figure; in wdnch A is a 
glass or tin vessel of any required size, 
Imving some water at the bottom; B 
is a small funnel, with a pipe pass- 
ing tlirough a cork down to the water, 
and C a small cock, formed without 
any external tube, to prevent the con- 
crescence of the oil therein ; by wdiich 
means the artist may obtain as much oil as he may require, 
by a like quantity of vrater poured into the funneL Any 
sediment wEl sink into the water, which may he removed 
when the oil is exhausted; or may be drawn off by the 
lower cock and replaced by fresh water run into the funneL 

800* THE mjim Of OILS. 

Appears to depend on the following conditions : ^the 
presence of oxygen which by an incipient combustion of the 
' hydrogenous oils fixes them, whence whatever contributes 
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oxj’gen to oil dries it, as it is the case with jmre air, simshine, 
&e. Hence all the perfect oxvdes of metals including even 
pure earths and alkalis in due proportions, dry oils. Hence im- 
perfect oxvdes, by abstracting oxygen from oil retards dry- 
ing, hydrogenous substances are hence ill dryers in oil, hence 
the best dryers are those %vhich contain oxygen in excess ; and 
such are litharge, sugar of lead, minium, massicot manganese, 
umbers, sulphate of zinc or white copperas, and verdigris. 

301. PALE DllYIXG OIL. 

The oil should be macerated, two or tliroc days at least, 
upon about an eighth of its weight of litharge, in n avarm 
place, ocoasionaEy shaking the mixture, after wliieh it 
should be left to settle aud clear; or it may be prepared 
without heat by levigating the litliarge in the oil. Acetate 
of lead may be substituted for litharge, being soluble with 
less heat, and its acid being volatile escapes during solution 
and bleaches the oil ; to which coarse smalt iimy be added 
to clear it by subsidence, inoresise its drpng, and neutralize 
its brown colour. TMs affords drying oil for light and 
bright colours, which maybe preserved for use in the above- 
described apparatus. 

302. BOILED OIL. 

The above mixture of oil and litliarge, gently and 
carefully boiled in an open vessel till it thicken, becomes 
strong drying oil for dark coloura. Boiled oil is sometimes 
set on fee purposely in the making of PtivSeri Tarnish and 
PrmHng Inh, and also for painting and the preparation of 
LiPASHTOs’ Goin Size. As dark and transparent colours 
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are in general comparatively ill driers, jajianneri gold size 
is sometimes employed as a povrerful means of drying tiiera. 
This material is very variously and fancifully prepared, often 
vitli m 3 edless, if not pernicious ingredients ; but may be 
simply, and to every useful purpose in painting, prepared 
as follows: — ^Powder finely of asphaltum, Ktharge or red 
lead, and bimit umber, or manganese, each one ounce; 

^ stir tl’seni into a pint of linseed oil, and simmer the mixture 
over a gentle fire, or on a sand-bath, till solution has taken 
place, scum ceases to rise, and the, fluid thickens on cool- 
ing; carefully guarding it from taking fire. If the oil 
employed be at all acid or rancid, talc, powdered, or a smaE 
V portion of chalk or magnesia, may be usefully added, and 
wiE assist the rising of the scum and the clearing of the 
oil, by its subsidence ; and if it be kept at rest in a warm 
place, it will clear itself : or it may be strained tlirougli cloth 
and diluted with turpentine for use. Gold .size for gEding 
is commonly made of boiled oE and fine Oxford ochre. 

303. POPPY OIL 

) Is much celebrated in some old books under the appeEa- 
I tions of oil cf phih and oil of carnations, as erroneously 
translated from the Prencli oeillet, or olivet, a local name 
for the poppy in districts where its oE is employed as a 
I substitute for that of the olive. It is, however, inferior in 

i strength, tenacity, and drying, to linseed oE, although next 

to it in these respects ; and, though it is of a paler colour, 
and slower in changing,it becomes uitinmtelynot so yeEow^, 
^ hut nearly as brown and dusky as linseed oE,and, therefore, 
is not to be preferred to it. Boiled -as, above, ^ it is the 
I Ogllo Cotto, or the haied oil of the Italians, 
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304. NUT OILS 

Resemble poppy oil in paintings but irith inferior powers; 
and the fisk oik^ of the seal^ and eod^ tliougii sometimes 
nsed ^itli dryers in the coarser painting, are inferior in 
qualities to them ali^ anti little better than fur siiiiilurlr 

employed. 

305. MAGILIU 

Or Biiglhh Tmimh^ cjr. Half a century ago, the gellied 
veMcles which receive the cant appellations of uufjllf mul 
gianilmi where the favourite nostninis d' the initiated 
painter, and have maintained a preference with many artists 
to tliis day. These eompoimtls of one part or more of 
strong mastic varnish with two of linseed or other oils 
rendered drjing- as above and eoagalable by the salts and 
oxides of lead, wet% according to the preceding intentions, 
improvements upon the simple oil vehicle used on iiiipe** 
netrable grounds, by diluting it, and giving it a gelatinous 
texture, wdiich enable it, while iiowing freely from the 
pencil, to keep its place in painting, glaring, graining, 

306. GUMTION, 

Composed of not more than an cnghtli of tlie acetate or 
sugar of lead, with simple oil and strong va-niish, which is 
subject to less change ultimately, particularly when the 
varnish abounds in the compound. In the using of sugar 
of lead, if the acid abound, wdiieli it does usimllj in the 
purer and more crystdHne kinds, its power of drying is 
weakened, and it i3ly have* some injurious action upon 
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colours^ siicli as those of ultraniarine and lakes. In this ;| 

case a small addition of some of the pure oxides of lead^ :i 

sncli as litharge;, ground fine^ will increase the drying pro- i 

perty of the sugar of lead^ and correct its injurious ten- 
dency. A similar composition of ground litharge rubbed I 

uitli tuice. its quantity of nut or linseed oil;, and a sixth j 

of bccs-YTux and used with mastic varnish, is called Italian :! 

...i 

; 307. COPIIBA 

: Is a natural balsam of "West Indian production in a liquid 

state, in rYliich it may be employed both as a vehicle and a 
j varnish ; it being of tolerable strength in either use, and 

presening its naturally pale colour, but it is entirely need- | 
I less in common pamting. ' 

i 

308. YOLATILE OILS, ■ 

I Proci.ired by distillation from tnrpenikne, and other vegetal • 

j substances, are almost destitute of the strength of the ex- ; 

' pressed oils, having hardly more cementing power in paint- 
' ; ' ing than water alone, and are principally nsefol as solvents, 

\ and media of resinous and other substances introduced into 
I vehicles and vmnisbes. In drying they partly evaporate, 

! and partly by combination with oxygen form resins, and 

become fixed. They are not, however, liable to change 
colour like expressed oils of a drying nature; and, owing 
to their extreme fluidness, are useful diluents of the latter ; 
they have also a bleacliing quality, whereby they, in some 
, de^ee, correct the tendency of drying and expressed oils to 
T discolourment. Of essential oils, the most volatile, and 
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nearest in this respect to alcohol is the oil of samJ'Vas, but 
that most used iu painting is the 

809. OIL OF TOPEXTIXL, 

Tlie rectified oil, improperlj called sjnrit of iin-ju’uf./e, &e., 
is preferable only on account of its being thinner, and more 
free from resin. By the action of oxygen tipon it, water is 
either generated or set free, and the oil iHicojnes thickened, 
but is again rendered limpid by a bailing heat upon water, 
in which the oxygen and resin are separated from it. ’tFiien 
coloured by heat or othei-Hise, oil of tui|>entiue may be 
bleached by agitating some lime powder in it, which will 
carry down the colour. The great use of this oil under the 
cant name of iurjss, is to thin oil paints, and in the larger 
use thereof to fiMen white and other colours, and to re- 
move superfluous colour in graiuhig. It however weakens 
paint in proportion as it prevents its bearing out, and when 
used entirely alone it will not fix tlie paint. 

310. on. OF LATENBEfi 

Is of two kinds, the fme-sceuted English oil, and the cheaper 
foreign oil, called oil of sfike ,• these are rather more vola- 
tile and more powerful solvents than the oil of tm-pentine, 
which render them preferable in enamel painting, of which 
they are the proper vehicles; they have otherwise no ad- 
vantage over the latter oil, luiless they be fancied for their 
perfume. The other essential oils, such as oil of rosemary, 
thyme, &c., are very numerous; but it lias not appeared 
that they possess any property that gives them superiority 
in paintii^ over that of turpentine ; some. of them have. 
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ho-tv-ever, more power in dissolving resins in tlie making of 
varnishes, as is the case also with naphtha or petrolenm, 
and the rectified oil of coal tar. 

311. MHTHA, 

And the ('oal Oil of our gas-works, are even more powerful 
solvents than the vegetal essential oils : hut, on this account, 
lud the nsutd had scent of the latter, they are less eligible 
for the painter’s use as veliicles ; the rectified coal oil may 
however he deprived of its nauseous smell, by agitating 
it during several days with dilute snlphuiic add, and snb- 
secinently washing the oil with a little powder, or milk of 
lime. 

813, SPIRIT OP WEffi, 

Or AL’oM, is weaker and more dilute than essential oils, 
or even tliau water, and is so volatile as to be of use m 
vehicles only as a medinm for combining oils with resins, 
&c.— as a powerful solvent in the fonnation of spirit var- 
nishes, and in some degree as an innocent promoter of 
drdng in oils and colours. It affords also powerful means 
of removing varnishes, &c. 
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313. Tliekst operation of painting k wliicli 

oonipletestlieinteatioiiof tlie veliielc*^ by cuisiiig tbe design 
and colouring to bear out with tlieir fiillc^sr frosliiiessj force 
anti keeping I supplies, as it weri‘j nut iiral iiioisliirt*, and 
ti transparent atmosphere to tlie wliolt*, nliiie it. fotrns a 
glazing wHcli' secures the work from injury ami decay* It 
is especially necessary for graining and often in ornamental 
and fancy works of tiie art. 

Tarnishes are prepared from an iI!lnlells^^ variety of sub- 
stances, of which' the redm^ improperly calied gums, afford 
the best, and' those'- principally used, and a vast number of 
preparations thereof, uselessly coiiipouiiilcd of many iiigre- 
'dients, and IMe to be depended on, are recorded in different 
works wherein as, usual the simplest are the best* Tarnishes 
are best classed ■ .according to their solvents as water- 
Yarnishes, spirit famishes, essential oil YaTiuslics, and oil 
Famishes, but' more usually clistiiiguisliefl according to t'lic 
substaiices from which they are prepared* 

STi.'EESMOrS TAILMSIIES 

Arc either spirii whfde oil vani'klm^ fuml oil 

mmhkei) miural or coinpounds of these, their 

usmd solfents being 'either spirit of wine or alcohol, oil of 

turpentine, or linseed oil* 

The principal varnishes hitherto introduced and to be 
in pg 
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815. MASTIC VAENISH. ' ; ■ 

It is trae that other soft resins are sometimes substituted 
for that of mastic, and that very elaborate compounds of them 
have been recommended and celebrated, but none that possess 
any evident advantage over the simple solution of mastic in 
rectified oil of turpentine. Some have used a varnish of 
Bamas or common vokife reshi mixed vnth napJdJia. Others 
have employed mastio and sandaraeJi dissolved in mt, yjojjpy, 
or linsml oils, and this is evident from the difficultv 
of removing varnislies from very old pictures. Mastic 
varnish is easily prepared, by digesting in a bottle during a 
few hours, in a warm place, one part of the dry picked 
resin with three or four of the oil of turpentine. A suffi- 
cient quantity of this, cleared, varnish to gelatinize or set 
up either of the before-mentioned drying oils of linseed, 
constitutes the transparent magilj^ of the painter, &c. If, 
instead of dr}ing oil, the simple pure linseed oil be used 
with about an eighth of acetate or sugar of lead dissolved 
in w'ater, or ground fine, we obtain variously the opaque 

316. COPAL VAINISH.- . 

As other soft resins are sometimes substituted for mastic, 
so inferior hard resins are sometimes employed in the place 
of copal in the composition of varnishes celebrated as copal 
varnishes. Copal is of difficult solution in , tiarpentine and 
linseed oils, both of which enter into the composition of 
the ordinary copal varnishes, which are employed as var- 
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iiislies by tlie coach painter, and herald painter, and afford 
the best Tarnishes used by the house painter and grainer. 
Combined, hower, with Iiiseed oil and oil of turpentine, 
copal Tarnish affords a veliicle superior in tcxtrac, strength, 
and durability to mastic and its mngilp, though in its 
application it is a less attractirc instrmncut, and of more 
difficult management. As copal swells while dissoKing, so 
its solutions and varnish contract, and consequently crack 
in di’ying, and thence linseed oil is essential to prevent its 
cracking. The mixture of cojxd vaimish asid linseed oil 
is best effected by the medium of oil of turpeutiuc, and 
for this purpose heat is sometimes requisite : strong copal 
varnish and oil of turpeutiue in equal portions uith one* 
sixth of drying oil mixed together, hot, afford u good 
paiuteffs veHcie : and if about an eighth of pure bees’-wax 
be melted into it, it trill enable the velride to keep its place 
in the manner of magilp. Elemi, Animc and resins of 
inferior hardness are sometimes substituted for copsd in 
preparing its varnish. 

8T7. iraiTE LAC T.VBX1SH 

Is a new varnish inirodneed by oiusolf, prepared by dis- 
solring in alcohol or spirit of win*', the lac resin of India 
deprived chemically of all colouring matter, and purified 
from gluten, wax, and other extraneous substances with 
which it is naturally combined ; without which process the 
varnish it affords is opaque and of the dark colours of the 
japans and lacquers of the East, but when thus purified, 
its varnish is brilliant, transparent, very hard, and nearly 
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colourless. Tliis variiisli 1)eiiig a spirit ^araiish, requires a 
warm ^teiiiperatiire^ uiiieli is -useful in all Yarnislniig and 
i it liries mpidlj. Its place is usually supplied by tte ii^Id 
Imnl mmhh of flic sliops^ in wliicb softer resins arc used 
with sliell lac. 

SB. lAC 

; Is of ilu“i*e principal kincH namely, Sikhlae, BeeiUac^ and 
&heUAtu:. of dark or light amber colours, of Yrhicii the last 
is the purest, and that of j}alcst eolour is the best for 
I Yarnislies. They are all soluble in pure spirit of wine. 
I ' Tarions Cfoinposilions of Lm with less than a fourth of 
mastic or sandaracli, all dissolved, without fire, in spirit of 
wine, aiford the Wmtch IMMm^ wliidi are applied to 
' cabinet wwk by a roll of irooEeu list or doth wound tight, 
the foee of wliidi being dipped into the Yaruisli and covered 
with a fine Mmui rag, having a drop only of linseed oil on 
the centre, is used circularly as a rubbar for the varnisliing 
and polishing the pilaiii surfaces of the work by an easy 
! and eficaeious process, tlie carvings and mouldings which 
the rubber cannot reach, being to be varnished with the 
brush. The dipping of the rubte, and supplying the drop 
of oil, Jire to be repeated alternately as the work go^ on, 
as require, tl till the whole is completed. 

319. COWDIE, , 

Or Fm$il fmnkk A new resin w’-hidi erad« naturaEy 

from the Cmik Pm$ of. New Zeaiaiii and Australia into 

/ the soil at the foot of the trees, from which being dug it 
f 
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lias obtained tlie improper name of Fmil nncler ivMcli 
it lias been imported, and being a fine, transparent rema 
nearly of the hardness of copal, and of similar habits, may 
become a vduable substitute for the hard varnishes in 
decorative painting and fine art. Bat it has hitherto been 
rejected by manufacturers of varnishes, first from the want 
of success in forming permanent solution, owing to its pre- 
cipitating from the solvents after being dissolved, and 
secondly from the danger of ebidition, intkmunation, and 
explosion of gas evolved during its solution. 

320. This latter defect arises from the water absorbed 
by the resm in its growth, or in the earth, which renders 
it opaque, but from which it may be freed by grossly pow- 
dering and dicing, when the resin becomes transparent 
as glass, and may be melted and dissolved with the safety 
of other resins— and the first-named difficulty we have 
effectually remedied by tbe foUoiving simple formula, wHch 
fields a strong varnish tlmt dries readily and with a fine 
surface. 

821. Take of broken and dried C&mJie Itc-nn, one part, 
melt it in the ordinary vessel, with the usual caution, and 
stir well and gradually into it, over a fire sufficient to boil 
without burning it, four parts or more of hot oil of tur- 
pentine till the solution is completed, finally stir it well and 
keep it hot off the fire one hour to dear. In tlus way, 
strictly followed, the cowdie or fosil resin wiE afibrd an 
excellent varnish applicable to the purposes of the usual 
copal varnishes, and superior to tlmt of mastic vamish 
for pictures in not cracking like copal, and being more 
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permanent tluin mastic and as easily and safely removed 
when requisite : but it does not magilp with drying oih 
altliongli it may be mixed and employed therewith. 

322. e arc of opinion also that^ from the abundance^ 
cheapness^ and eieeUence of this re^in, it is especially 
applicable to the purposes of civil, military, and naval 
arciiitecture, in whatever works a varnish may be required 
or can be usefully employed, to wiiich the difficulty and 
danger of permanent solution have been hitherto the ob- 
stacles with manufacturers of varnishes accustomed to the 
old redm of elenii, copal, sandarach, &c., improperly called 
gums; but which objections are entirely remedied by the 
preceding formula. And it is, we presume,, for the uses 
here suggested that the American merchants have become, 
great purchasers of the cowdie resin. 


Upon comparing the qualities of the varnishes of mastic, 
cowdie, copal, and lac, it w^ill appear that the latter are 
successively harder and more perfect as varnishes, and in 
proportion to their perfection as mmiskes is the difficulty of 
using them as vekkles; and as it is necessary that before 
varnishing with any of them the picture should be thoroughly 
dry, to prevent subsequent cracking, this is perhaps more 
essential for the latter tlian for the former. Notwithstand- 
ing this necessity, there is one higldy important advantage 
which seems to attend early varnishing; namely, that of 
presening the colour of tlie vehicle used from changing, 
which it is observed to do when a permanent varnish is 
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passed over colours awd tints laitl ; ])iit tliis it does 
always at the hazard, aaJ often at the expeiise, of cracking, 
and early vamsliiiig with soft varnish iliies slowly and is 
more disposed to bloom. 

3£4. This saving grace of early variiisliing apjjrfars to 
arise from the eireumstance that, whihj iiiisecil iunl other 
oils are in progress of drying, t'hey attract by tlie 

power of which they entirely lose their colour; but, after 
becoming drj', they progressiyely acajuire eulout. it is at 
the mediate |>eriod between oils thus losing ami acquiring 
colour, wi'iich conmiences previously to the rjil bccommg 
perfectly dry, tliat Tarnish preserves the culoiir of the 
vehicle, probably by preventing its farther drying and oxida- 
liaii which latter may in the end anioimt to that' degree 
which constitutes eombnstioii and produces colour:— in- 
deed it is an established fact, that oils attracft oxygen so 
powerfully as in many cases to liave produced spoiitaiieoiis 
combustions and destructive fires, 

S25. It is eminently conducive to good varnishing, in. 
all cases, that it should Im performed in fair weather, what-' 
ever varnish may be employed ; and that a current of cold 
or damp air, which chills and blooms tliem, should be 
avoided. To escape the perplexities of varnishing, sonic 
have rejected- it altogether, conteiitiiig tlieuiselves with oiling- 
out, — a practice which, by avoiding an (‘xtreme, runs to its 
opposite, and subjects the work to ultimate? iiTccovcrable 
dulness and obscurity. 

826 . The manufacturing processes for the varnishes 
now generally used have been dc?tailed in tlie Trmmetims 
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of ihi Sociei^ rf AHs^ tj’if?., Xnh XMX, But witli regard 
to tlic recipes for coiiipoiiiidiug vamisliesj &c.^ super- 
abounding ill ancient and modem treatises^ howmet flatter- 
ingly recommeiiflecb tlierc are few eligible and yet fewer 
justiliablt'} to art find guorl cliemistry by the simplicity upon 
wliicli certainty of cliect depends^ being hi general quite of 
tiie ela^^s of the reeipi^s and formidm of the old cookery- 
books and dispensatories, 

327. Pres lulling the decorator and painter to have ac- 
quainted liiiiiself witii the principles of colours^ so as 
to apply them with taste and effect, as weU as with a due 
knowledge of Ms materials, both of wHch are iudispeusable, 
there will yet remain to the complete mastery of his art the 
farious modes and operations of painthig, in wMch 
they are to be aptilied, but for wliich he must rely upon his 
acquirement of skill and practice. These, therefore, we 
proceed filially to describe uith such observations and addi- 
tions as limy appear expedient. 


CEAPfBB XXIT. 

IIODES KM) OPBEATIOXS Of PXmTING. 
328. GEOUXDS 

Are of iirst consideration to the artist in every mode of 
painthiig, a well-prepared surface being an essential basis 
for the work, whether it be on wood, canvas, paper, plaster, 
stucco, stone, or metal ; on aE which it, is necessary to 
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produce a clean and even face by tiie appHcation of puinice- 
stone, scraping, filing, &c., to remove rouglinesscs, and to 
stop and putty cracks and hollows, and to prime and pre- 
pare according to the nature of the work and the ground 
itself. 

829. PAIXTIXG IX OIL 

On w'ood requires first the smoothing, cleaning and dusting 
of the surface. ’'Xliat is technictdly called hlUu;; uf tie 
hioh consists in applying wet lime over them, wltich when 
dry should be nibbed with a hot iron to melt oat resin or 
turpentine that might flow and distiu'b the paint ; they may 
then be piuniced and made smooth. liolcs and cracks 
must be stopped with Purry, wiiich is made by kneatling, 
whitening or powdered chalk into a tenaceous mass with 
boiled linseed oil, which dries lianl as stone. Puttying is 
best performed after the oil painting, or first coat of* paint, 
wliich secures its adiiesioii. 

330. PRIMIXG, 

For works that are to stand damp and weather, consists in 
a first thin painting with linseed oil and red-lead, massicot, 
or litharge; but for in-door and thy work ckar-coUing is 
preferred, wliich consists in using nize of glne instead of 
oil in the priming, but it is liable to peel and scale off in 
damp places. Work thus prepared, smoothed, .and primed, 
is ready for the painting and finishing; but in no case 
.should wood in a wet state, or green and unseasoned wood, 
be painted in oil; the consequence in such cases being 
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332. The pmaiiig iiiider tlie ^niiie crunlirion^ is the 
same for ivoo4 piaister^ stocco^ anil $imw ; but for pajier 
and eaiivas^ atMcIi arc made rotten by yiij ibi* pruning Must 
be of ami for iron work^ freeil from rust, ir must 
ill all cases be of oib aroitliiig fhe use of foppiT gwnis as 
a first coat. For small works^ priiiinl canvas may be ob- 
tained from tlie eolonrmem lirycrs are rai|iii>iii* in. priming 
as they dispose the upper painting to tlry tfuiekcT ami mute 
better. Sponging mtli water previous to rlie ajiplying each 
coat of paint disposes it to work and unite* better^ and in 
work exposed to the siin preTcnts blistering. 

333. QJlXlXim 

Is the imitation of the natural grain of woods, marbles, 
tortoisesheU, &c., and is perfoniied in tlie first case by 
laying an opaque ground in strong oil.|ial!it of the general 
colour of the wood to be imitated, but ligliter, and when 
dry going over it with a coat of traTLspaTeiit colour of the 
proper hue and fuE depth of tlie grain prepared either with 
turpentine or water colour. These operations are performed 
with common brushes, and as soon as the latter coat is drvj 
the graining is executed by a variety of tools consisting of 
broad, flat, and thin brushes, irsed either spread, turning 
the hand, or edgewise ; hair pencils of various sizes, combs, 
pallette knives, and rubbers, which, being as occasions re- 
quires, dipt into turpentine, or \rater wlieii w'ater-colour 
has been used, are passed quickly and lightly over the paint 
so as to leave the streaks, grains, and k.nots iiitendecl to 
remain, untouched, according to the skill and fancy of the 
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paintiT, wlifii it is imiaetlktely wiped off judiciously with a 
rag which takes up the upper coat of the paint where dissolved 
by the turpentine or water, leaving the graining as requh-ei 
and exliihiting the ground between. The finisliing opera- 
tion coiisi^ts in varnishing only, which may be done with 
varnish of Copal, Animc, the Oow'die varnish described 
(So. dlO;, or Elastic, accordiug to the work, observing that 
the stroiigest f)il tarnish is best for external work, and in 
some cases boiled oil alone. 

Of course the skill and practice of the grainer are 
principal in these operations, which are so admirably per- 
formed by luany, as to imply a degree of taste, observation, 
and dexterity of han d tliat places this art in rank above 
common paiiiting. The art is modem — was invented and 
perfected in tliis country, where the best workmen are to 
be found, who have been indebted for their art to the pro- 
gress and practice of colouring in the L^her branch of 
landscape painting, in wluch our artists are e^iAlly pre- 
eminent in water and od, both of which enter with solid 
painting and glazing, into the |Hactice of graining. 

m. MAffiBLING 

Is executed by a like process in a broader manner, and 
dexterous wiping out ; and where streaks axe required 
whiter than the general colour of the stone or marble to be 
imitated, or of various colours, they are to be added with 
solid paint and pencil in the first case, or with transparent 
colours in the latter. In particular imitations, as of Lapis 
Lazuli, metallic particles and graining sare to he given with 
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Icaf-goU^ Butch leaf^ or hroiiF.es. The fiiuii operation is 
yaruishiiig as above directed* 

3S5* STAIXTillAIlXIXG* 

In addition to the art of imitating the graining of wooihi 
marbles, by oiTcolours, there are iiHthods of bringing 
out with effect and beauty, as well as of presmrviiig tlie 
natural graining of woods, iSre., and also of imitating, 
heightening, and improving them ariiiidally, which iliougli 
less practised, is not less ingenious or worthy of aiteiitiou 
from the grainer, it being as desirable to heighten and pre- 
serve the natural beauty of wood-works, as by artilicial 
painting to imitate them or hide their defects. 

836. lor bringing out the natural grain of wood-work 
tvhere it is of sufficient beauty, it is encmgli to apply sue- 
oessive coats of. drying oil, or to varnish the naked work 
till it bears out;, which is sufficient for ordinary Joiiie/s 
work ; hut in the nicer cabinet %vork, in ivliieh the cIoto 
ornamental woods are employed, French polishing is neces- 
sary, which is performed with a spirit varnish containing 
Lae, applied by rubbers with linscccl oil, as bidbre described 
[818] and is now" so common as to have become a distinct 
business. 

887. In other cases graining may be perforiaetl on the 
naked wood with transparent colours in turpentine or water, 
which when dry may he varnished or French polished, or 
the same may be done on the ordinary woods jireviously 
stained of the colours of the more valuable sorts. 

' Or a beautiful variety of graining may be executed with 
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strong -aoicls on plain wood, l)rouglit out by heat ; in which 

f 4lie nitrons acids or aqua-fortis applied affords amber 
yellow shades^ anti tlie sniplmric acid or spirit of vitriol^ 
'' pelcis shades of a darker and dusky Ime^ so m together to 
imitate the various lines of tortoiseshell, &c. ^ after wMch 
the work is to be cleaned off, and varnished or polished. 

33S* TE.1XSPAEEXCI1S 

Areimially paiiited on white linen cloth, or cotton, stretched 
even and light on a iiat frame. It is then either first 
vamishetl, prepared with bee^s-wax dissolved in turpentine, 
or si^ecl according to the occasion ; on either of which any 
of the transparent pigments ground in turpentine, or oil 
colours, may be applied irith diluted varnish in execution 
of the design. See Table YII. 

339. SMELL OE PAINTS., 

Painting is perhaps of as Httle. inconvenience as any 
other mechanical operation carried on in an inliabited 
house j and of even less except from the scent of its oil% 
which is stronger the quicker they dry, but the sooner it 
goes off. The best remedies are fixe in the rooms, and a 
free circulation of air in fine weather. The using of 
aromatics only increases the evil. It is important also in 
tins respect, that all paint-pots, oil-cans, hmslies, cloths, 
and took imbued with paint, should be removed as soon 
as possible, and the floors, &c., washed clean, which will 
at once remove the greater part of the ill-scents, and pro- 
mote the drying of the work. Nor can we -too earnestly 
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recommend to the painter thorouiy'k deaiilhim of person 
and operation, as most essential to Ids own kealth and the 
well-doing of liis work, and as a priadpal mark of the ablest 
and most respectable workman. 

The emplotment of disinfecting fames of acids, cliluriiie, 
&c., can only remore a disagreeahie by (me more so, ami 
do tnischief by injuring some colours, and rather retard 
than promote drying, after which the ill-secnt of paint 
ceases. 

3io. ixoDOiiors lurxTiXd. 

Attempts Imre been made to execute ordinary painting 
with a vehicle which should have the qualities of drying 
oils without their powerful scents, and we have already 
adverted to uses of borax in this respect pSO], For such 
purpose dissolve one part of borax in twelve parts of boiling 
water. With this solution the usual spirit vaiuishes, or 
other varnishes, or even oils may be mixed, and form a 
liquid that may be applied with the usual pigments of the 
oil painter, and diluted as required with water ; and wiiat- 
ever wmrk is painted therewith resists moisture when dry, 
and may then he washed nearly in the manner of oil- 
painting. 

3il. AKOTILEB MODE. 

In which we long since succeeded in fonning a vehicle of 
smilar character, was by abstracting the acid of alum with- 
out wholly precipitating its earth j first dissolving any re- 
quiste quantity of alum in four times as much boiMng 
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water^ and tlieu stirring slowly in fine cream of slacked lime 
till tlie iiiixtiire liecaiiie tliickened by tlie precipitation of 
aliHiiiiie; sullieiriit pyroligneous acM or vinegar was tken 
added to re-dissolve the and tlie snlphate of lime 

suffered to $iil)side. 

84£. This S^i^pkiie ff l/ime is of a fine wHte colour^ 
and liia}' l)e imphyved with the liquid^, instead of the white 
lead cff the oil painter^ as a basis in tins kind of painting; 
or line |)ix*pari‘d -plaster of Puris^ wliicli is a sulphate of 
lime, or the constant white of tlie artists, which is a sulphate 
of barytes may supply its place, and be employed in pro- 
ducing tints with most of the paintePs colours in the above 
liquid, to which some fresh size may be adde4 and the 
paints tliiis produced applied in the manner of painting in 
distemper. By this veliicle the more delicate colours are 
rather improved than injured; and after it becomes dry it 
resists inoistiire, and a coat of it over painting so fixes it 
that it may be wnshed in the manner of that of borax, both 
of which may be employed in rendering cloth, paper, &c., 
wateiqwooft 

318, SULES OP PAINTING.’ 

The Mlowing Gemml BmUs may be followed with 
advantage in painting:- — 1. Bet the ground of your work 
be properly cleaned, prepared, and dry. 2, See that your 
colours are equally well ground and duly mMi. 3. Do 
not mix much more, nor any less paint than is necessary 
for the present work. 4. Keep the paint weU imxed while 
the work is foing on, S- Have your paint of due thickness. 
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and lay it on equally and evenly. 6. I)o not apply a sne- 
ceeding coat of paint before the previous one is sufficiently 
t%. 7. Do not employ a ligliter colour over a darker. 

8. Do not add dryers to colours long before they jire used. 

9. Avoid using any excess of dryer, or a mixture of ditferciit 
sorts. 10. Do not ov'erclrarge yoar brusli rrith jraint, nor 
replenish it before it is sufficiently exhausted. 11. Beirin 
with the Iiighest parts and proceed downwards with yom- 
work. 12. Do yonr work to the best of your ability, 
honestly, for such you will find the best poliev. 

344. DEESCO. 

Tlie art of painting in fresco is naturally adapted to 
decorative painting, and the zealous attention of eminent 
artists being at present turned to the revival of tins great 

and free inode of art, we trill not withhold our observations 
thereon. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader, that /"/-eseo 
pamtimi is performed with pigments prepared in miet, and 
applied upon the surfece of fresh laid plmicr of lime and 
sand, with which walls are covered j ami as it is that mode 
of painting which is least removed in practice from model- 
ling or sculpture, it might not improperly be called ^dnMic 
painting ; for wMch the best lime, perfectly burnt and kept 
long slacked in a wet state is most essential. And as lime, 
in an active state, is the common cementing material of the 
ground and colours employed in fresco, it is obvious that 
such colours or pigments only can be used therein as remain 
unchanged by lime. Tliis need not, however, be a universal 
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rule for painting in fresco, since otlier cementing materials, 
as strong or stronger tlian lime, may be employed, which 
liave not tlie action of lime upon colours— such is calcined 
gypsum, of wMcli piaster of Paris is a species; which, being 
neutral sulphates of lime, exceedingly unchangeable, have 
little or no clxemical action upon colours, and would admit 
eren Prussian blue, vegetal lakes, and the most tender 
colours to be employed thereon, so as greatly to extend the 
sphere of colouring in fresco, adapted to its various design; 
which basis merit also the attention of the painter in crayons, 
scagliola, and distemper, 

3-15, So far too as regax’ds durability and strength of 
the ground, the coinpo and cements now so generally em- 
ployed in arehitccturai modellings, stucco . and plaster 
would afford a new and advantageous ground for painting 
in fresco ; and as it resists damp and moisture, it is well 
adapted, with colours properly chosen, to situations in which 
paintings, executed in other modes of the art, or even in 
ordinary fresco, would not long endure* ' 

As these materials, and others now in use, were either 
unknown or unemployed by the ancient painters in fresco, 
their practice was necessarily hmited to the pigments 
enumerated in the preceding Table IX,; hut every art 
demands such a variation in practice as adapts it to circum- 
stances and the age in which it is exercised, without atten- 
tion to wliich it may degenerate, or, at best, remain sta- 
tionary, but cannot advance. ■ ’ ' • 

Although differing exceedingly in their mechanical exe- 
cution, the modes of fresco, distemper, and scagliola agree 
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ill tlieir cliemical relations, so far, tlieri?forp, as respects 
colours and pigments tlie foregoing reinarks apply to these 
latter arts, 

346 . IN DISTEirPEE PAINTING, 

Ho'^veTer, the carbonate of linie, or ninteiiing eiiiployed as 
a basis, is less active than the pine lime of fresco. Tlie 
veliides of both modes are tlie same, and tlieir practice is 
often combined in the same irork : irater is their common 
veliicle; and to give adliesion to the tints and colours in 
distemper painting, and make them keep their place, they 
are variously mixed with the size of glue (prepared com- 
monly by dissohnng about four ounces of gkc in a gallon 
of water). Too much of the glue disposes the painting to 
crack and peel from the ground^ while, with too little, it 
is friable and deficient of strength. In some oases the glue 
may be abated, or altogether dispensed with, by employing 
plaster of Paris sufficiently diluted and worked into the 
colours ; by which they will acquire tlie consistency and 
appearance of oil paints, without destroying their Ihnpich 
ness, or allowing the colours to separate, while they wil 
acquire a good sinface, and keep their place in the dry with 
the strength of fresco and without being liable to mildew — 
to which animal glue is disposed, and to which milk, and 
other vehicles recommended in this mode, are also subject. 

Of more difficult introduction in these modes of painting 
is hee^a-wax^ although it luis been employed successfully in 
each of them, and in the encaustic of the ancients, who 
■finished "their work tlmrein'byiieating the sifrfa^^ 
painting till the wax melted. 
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317. SCAGLIOLA, 


■\Thicli requires all tlie attentions of tlie fresco painter 
ill respect to the materials employed, and the sMll of the 
grainer in iinitatiiig marbles^ comes nearer' to the Plastere/s 
than ilie .Painicr^s Art^ although the Decorator is best 
(pialiiicil for iis performance. Its basis is plaster of Paris 
I mixed nitli llic colours of fresco, laid, on a solid ground of 
plasit-r or cement, acordiiig to the design, and, when dry 
and hard, it is polished. 




us. CLEAKIXG xlXD EESTOEIXG. 

Of the impoitance of this minor function of the art 
of painting, a Just estimate may be formed by considering 
that there is hardly a limit to the time ATorks in oh-paiiiting 
may be presented by care and attention. These are subject 
to deterioration and disfigurement simiJy by dirt — by the 
failm-e of their grounds, — by the obscuration and discoloiu- 
ment of vehicles and varnishes, — ^by the fading and cliang- 
ing of colours, — by the cracking of the body and surface,— 
by damp, mildew, and foul air, — and by mechanical violence. 
The first tiling necessary to be done is to restore the grotmd, 
if on canvas, by stretching or lining with new canvas. In 
cases of simple dirt, washing with a sponge or soft leather 
with soap and water, judiciously used, is smSicient. Var- 
nishes are removed by friction or solution, or by chemical 
and mechanical means united when the vamisli is combined, 
as commonly hapiiens, with oil and a variety of foulness. 

349. IN BEMOVING VABNISH 

By friction, if it he a soft varnish, such as that of mastic, 
the simple rubbing of the finger-ends, with or without 
water, may be found sufficient j a iiortion of the resin 
attaches itself to the fingers, and by continued rubbing 
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rmioxes tlie varnish. If it be a hard vaxnisli, such as that 
of copab wHcli is to be removed, friction with sea or river- 
saiid^ the particles of wliicli have a rotundity that prevents 
their scratcliing, will accomplish the purpose. 

The solvents cominonly employed for this purpose are 
the several alkalies, alcohol, and essential oils, used simply 
or coinbined. Of the alkalies, the volatile in its mildest 
' state, or carbonate of anmioiiia, is the only one which can 
he safely used in removing dirt, oil, and varnish, from a 
picture, which it does powerfully ; it must, therefore, be 
much diluted with water, according to the power required 
and employed with judgment and caution, stopping its 
action on the painting at the proper time by the use of 
pure water and a sponge. 

Many other methods of cleaning have been recoin- 
mended and employed, and in particular instances, for 
suificieiit chemieal reasons, with success ; some of which we 
will recount, because, in art so uncertain, it is good to be 
rich ill resources. ■ ■ ' 

A tliick coat of welfuUe/s mHh may be employed with 
^ safety, and, after remaining on the paint a sufficient time 
to softeai the extraneous surface, may be removed by wash- 
ing, iind leave the picture pure, — and an architect of the 
autlioris acquaintance has succeeded in a similar way in 
restoring both paintings and gilding to their original beauty 
by coating them with 'wet clay. Ox-gall is even more 

efficacious than soap. ’ 

850 . In filling cracks and replacing portions of the 
« ^ ground, putty formed of white-lead, wliitening, varnish, and 
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drying oil^ tinted somewhat lighter that the local colours 
require^ maj he emplojed ; as plaster of Ihiris may also in 
some cases ; and, in restoring colours accideiitfill}’- removed, 
it should be done with a veMde of simple varnisli, because 
of the change of tint which takes jilace after drying in oil. 

301. EEMOTIXG PAIXT, 

Burning, fee. In - those cases in which it is requisite to 
remove painting entirely from its gronuil, and it is nsnal lo 
resort to nieclianical scinping or to the very daiigca'oiis 
operation of setting fire to the painted surface immediately 
after wnsliing it over with oO. of turpentine, called 
for bui'iiiiig off the paint from old disfigured -workj an 
operation that may be safely and more easity accoinplishecl 
by laying on a thick wash or plaster of ftesh slacked quick- 
lime mixed with soda, winch may be washed off with water 
the Motring day, carrying with it the paint, grease, and 
other foulness, so that wiien dear and dry, the paint- 
ing may be renewed as on fresh w’ork. Clear-coUing is 
sometimes resorted to over old painting, for the purpose of 
re-painting, in which case the surface exposed to the surds 
rays or alterations of temperature is liable to become 
blistered and scale off. 
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G0XCLUSI02sr. 


85:2* ITe iiiiglit ere eoneincliiig lia¥e described the 
variety and uses of tools^ — ^prescribed particular instructions 
for inantial operations^ and easy modes of doing difficult 
tilings^ — ^''roytd roads to skill and knowledge, — ^m,ultiplex 
foriTnike, and secrets of art, — all of wMcli are uncalled for by 
taknit and industry, and are already as abundant in print as 
are useless in practice. We will not therefore delude 
the reader by inefficient prescriptions, but refer liim for 
experience to principles — ^to the example of the skilful, and 
Ms own apjilicatioii and ingenuity, neither of wliich will 
fail him. Tools are abundant for ordinary uses, and as to 
the nicer purposes of the art, requiring superior materials 
and instminents, such are best to be obtained from the 
artistes colonrmeii. 
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